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- POETRY. 
THE HEART. 


[From THE GERMAN.) 


Two chambers hath the heart, 
And there 

Dwell Joy and Care. 

Wake Joy in thine; 

Thus Care in his 

Will peacefully recline. 

Oh! Joy, beware! 

Speak gently, 

Lest thou waken Care. 




















“A LONG BRANCH STORY.” 

There is certainly a terrible power in the 
story by this name, first published in Har- 
per’s Bazar and now circulating in the news- 
papers. There is something absolutely 
fearful in making a child of nine the imeg- 
inary narrator of a domestic tragedy so thrill- 
ing. The childish phrases, the misspellings, 
the innocent misunderstanding of what goes 
on before her eyes—these give almost too 
much pathos to an old, old story. The im- 
aginary child seems almost wronged in be- 
ing made thus unconsciously the merciless 
witness against the sins of those arourd her. 

A little girl named Mabel is staying by the 
seaside with her mother who is the loveliest 
woman in the world, at least this is what 
the child hears her called by the strange 
gentleman who takes the mother to drive so 
often. Atthe approach of this gentleman 
little Mabel is commonly sent away, and so 
often does this happen that she is known 
by the children under the nickname of 
“Runaway Dear.” During the long ab- 
sences of the mother and the strange gentle- 
man there is only a French nurse or bonne 
to take care of the little girl and the baby 
brother. Naturally the nurse has her own 
lovers and gaieties; she puts the children to 
bed in broad daylight that she, like the 
mother, may have her evenings free, and 
one night, when the little boy is restless, she 
gives him something to drink from a bottle, 
and goes away to a dance. Late in the 
moonlit might the French woman comes 
again; litthe Mabel is awake and hears excla- 
mations of dismay when the womam goes to 
the crib where baby lies; then the nurse is 
heard at her trunk, taking out a few things; 
then she goes out stealthily into the night 
never to return. Mabel goes to sleep again; 
wakes frightened again, goes to the nurse’s 
bed and finds it empty; goes to the baby’s 
crib and finds him very cold. She lies 
down by him to warm him, saying her 
‘Now I lay me” twice over, once for baby, 
because he is too little to say his prayers. In 
the morning the servants and guests find the 
two resting in each others arms, the one 
asleep, the other dead. 

Then follows a scene which the little 
Mabel describes without understanding. ‘‘I 
saw my mama fall down on the floor all white 
and she said, ‘I’m punished I’m punished, 
O, my baby!’” Then the father for the first 
time appears, summoned by telegraph; he 
brings a physician, but to no avail. The 
father says in his agony, ‘‘Are there no 
mothers now-a-days, doctor?” and the phy- 
sician tells him that the blow has almost 
killed his wife also. And all this while the 
child who writes does not know what has 
really happened, thinks the baby still 
asleep on mamma's bed, and does not see 
why the people are all so troubled at the 
departure of that French nurse who used to 





slap them and send them to bed by daylight. 
This unconsciousness,—the innocent hand 
of a little girl unveiling the agony and de- 
spair of a household—has a flavor of Greek 
tragedy about it, and makes the tale so pow- 
erful that it haunts you. 

It is of course a stretch of probability to 
suppose a child of nine writing thus; but 
there is no absolute impossibility about it, 
and the events described are only too possi- 
ble, especially at 2 place like Long Branch. 
I am glad to live at a watering-place (New- 
port) where the quieter tone given by cot- 
tage life renders such fearful combinations 
of circumstance less probable; and where 
women of lives otherwise frivolous may yet 
be, and often are, good mothers. Still there 
is in the delineation enough of truth to alarm 
one anywhere; and any one who has been 
long behind the scenes of life can recall 
events only too near to what this touching 
story tells. At one point and one only I 
wish to interpose a caution, and to remind 
the reader that the narrative, as it stands, 
does not tell quite the whole of the tale. 

When the afflicted father comes upon the 
scene and asks, ‘‘Are there no mothers now- 
a-days?” all hearts must bleed for him. 
But is it so sure that the whole blame rests 
upon the mother? There is a touching or- 
phanage implied on the other side when the 
little girl earlier says, ‘‘Papa loves the baby 
too and he loves me. Le comes here sometimes 
on Sunday.” Elsewhere we are told that he 
has a gray moustache; but the little girl 
likes it better than the black moustache of 
the stranger who takes the pretty woman to 
drive. This then is the situation; the fa- 
ther is a man much older than the beautiful 
mother; he is a man wholly absorbed in his 
business; he only comes to Long Branch 
“sometimes” even on Sunday. That is, he 
sends his lovely young wife alone to one of 
the most fashionable watering-places in the 
country and leaves her there practically 
alone. Is she alone to blame for all that 
follows? 

It is easy te picture a husband, devotedly 
fond of his wife, and slaving through the 
dogdays that she and her children may live 
in the sea air. Sucha husband should, by 
the common laws of gratitude, hold the al- 
legiance of his wife as absolutely in his ab- 
sence as in his presence. But while there 
are many of this class, there are quite as 
many whose devotion to business is mere 
gambling or mere selfish ambition; and 
who see no more of their families when they 
are rich than when they are poor; nay, 
whose wives and children are but lay fig- 
ures, to be draped with silks and decked 
with diamonds. A husband of this class 
would send his young wife to Long Branch, 
and be proud of her beauty as an advertise- 
ment of his wealth. A husband of the real- 
ly self-sacrificing class would be apt to 
choose some quieter watering-place, to 
come and see his family as often as once a 
week at farthest; and to keep some watch 
over them even in absence. I see through 
poor little Mabei’s, story some ground for 
distrust of both her parents, not of one 
alone. 

Nor can I forget the possibility of still 
deeper shadows. If anything is forced 
upon one by common justice it is this, that 
after all the social offences of women of the 
world end where the sins of men of the 
same class begin—so different is the stand- 
ard between the two. People read witha 
sense of horror the description, true er ficti- 
tious, of a ladies’ gambling-house in San 
Francisco, yet any man of wealth may ha- 
bitually gamble for thousands, at cards as 
well as in the stocks, and lose no standing 
in church or state. No man could telerate 
the thought that his wife or sister should 
be seen visibly excited by champagne, at an 
entertainment; yet the palate of the critic 
might demand stimulants of more potent 
quality, and excess might be to him but a 
joke. The culmination of all recognized 
crime in a woman is a breach of the mar- 
riage vow; but there are whole circles of 
well-bred society in which fidelity in this 
respect is scarcely even expected of ,the 
husband. 

In such circles, the man who would be 
readiest to shoot the seducer of his wife will 
be heard at his club-house proclaiming that 
“‘married women are fair game,” and that 
it is every husband's business to look out for 
himself. Make the sins of the women of 
fashionable life as great as vou please, they 
only copy in a timid and faltering way the 
bolder vices of their husbands and brothers. 
At the worst, they end where their hus- 
bands begin. In order to throw blame ex- 
clusively on the wives, it is necessary to as- 
sume for them a standard which applies to 
no others. Men condemn women by a code 
of morals which they set up for women only, 
They ask, when the ruin of the household 
comes, ‘“‘Are there no mothers now?” but 





they do not ask ‘‘Where are the husbands 
and the fathers?” T. W. H. 





THE STORY. 


Wednesday. Long Branch. 
DEAR NEWSPAPER: 

I am a little girl just nine years old. My 
Mama isa butiful lady she is the lovliest 
woman in the world. I heard a gentleman 
tell her so and mama sent me away to play 
on the beech. We have got a baby a pretty 
big Baby two years old he isa dear little 
fellow. Marie takes care of him Marie is 
the bonne Marie is pretty cross she slaps us 
both. 

The Baby has great big blue eyes and lit- 
tle cunnin yellow curls all over his head. 

I have a big sash & blue shoes on every 
afternoon but I love the baby best, his name 


is Robby. Papa loves the baby too & he 
loves me. He comes here sometimes on 
Sunday. I have a pony here but I like my 


papa best. Bathing is good for children. 

Mama sends Marie to bath me in the sea. 
She undresses me & the bathing man dips 
me and I screagh. baby screaghes in a lit- 
tle tub in the bathhouse. 

I hate the sea. But I love the Sand I dig 
in it and make houses. It won't make you 
dirty. My name is Mabel but the children 
here at the hotel call me Runaway dear. 
That is not because I am like a horse but 
because my Mama who is most butiful and 
wears butiful dresses and shiney rings. says 
to me all the time runaway dear. And the 
gentleman with the black moustach that 
says my mama is the loveliest woman in 
the world says runaway too, so I runaway. 

My Papa’s moustash is gray I like that 
best. It is only five o’clock but mama is 
out driving & Marie will slap me if I don’t 
goto bed. It is very light 1 dont want to 
goto bed. Marie says in french but I cant 
write it down in French Your Mama is out 
with him she says him hard so HIM. And 
she wont be in till ten she never is. Go to 
sleep. 

Marie is cross Mama is a butiful lady. I 
hate that gentleman with the black moust- 
tash. I wont go to sleep. 

Your piectionate friend 
MABEL. 


Thursday. Long Branch. 
DEAR NEWSPAPER. 

My papa is here. He saw the letter I 
wrote you only for fun. he says I must 
write you more and he will send it to be 
printed because it may do somebody good. 
I dont know what he means. I cant write 
so good as I did yesterday or spel so good 
for I feel bad. Last night when mama 
went out driving with the gentleman with 
the black mustash Marie put me to bed 
when the sun was shining. she was going 
to put Robby to bed two but Robby is only 
a baby and yeld Mama Mama. Marie said 
tais toi petit imp and she rocked him hard. 
The waiter that kisses Marie on the beech 
when | aint looking came to the door and 
said she must hurry up if she expected to 
go with him and have any fun at the danse. 
She said this petit diable wont go to sleep 
she rocked him hard and Robby cried loud 
all the time. He wasn’t sleepy. 

I told Marie so and she said he was 
thirsty and gave him something to drink 
out of a spoon and then he went to sleep. 

I went to sleep twe and when it was dark 
in the night I woke up. There was a big 
moon but the corners were all black and I 
saw the big wolf that Marie tells me about 
standing ina black corner, I dident screagh 
because my throat hurt me so I couldn't 
but I covered up my head and prayed. I 
prayed Now I lay me down to sleep because 
that was all I could think of but theres 
nothing about a wolf in it. I guess God 
knew I meant about the wolf. 

In a good while Marie came in softly and 
when I said O Marie the wolf was here she 
said quick did Robby wake up. I said no. 
&I clungto her dress when she went to 
Rotby’s crib she had a light. 

Robby was fast asleep and Marie tried to 
wake him up. I said what makes you wake 
him up? Marie didn’t slap me then—she 
looked at me most awful and she dragged 
me to my bed and put me in and covered 
me up and said if I didn’t go to sleep with 
my face to the wall she would bring the 
wolf, so I lied very still. Maries voice was 
queer as if she had a cold and she kept 
shaking Robby and trying to wake him up. 
Then she said Sainte Vierge and then she 
told me not to stir or she would bring the 
wolf and I heard her open her trunk and 
take things out of it quick and softly, and 
she said if I wasent still imps would eat 
me. Iscreaghed and she put her hand over 
my mouth and said she would keep the wolf 
and imps away if I was still as a mouse & 
shut my eyes and put my fingers in my ears. 
I did that for about a good while and I went 
to sleep. 





When I woke up again it was dark almost 
and I couldn’t see the moon I called Marie 
and then I crept over to her bed, it was all 
white and Marie wasnet in it I cried out very 
loud and fell on the floor then I climbed 
into little Robby’s crib and laid down by 
him. Robby was all cold and I covered him 
up and said now I lay me twice Once for 
him because hes a baby and can’t say his 
prayers. And I put my arms around him to 
make him warm and I wenttosleep. When 
I woke up to-day it was sunshiney it was 
children’s dinner time. A great many peo- 
ple all the waiters and chambermaids and 
gentlemen and ladys were all round our crib. 

A lady said O poor fittle thing take her 
away. They lifted me out on the floor and 
a gentleman said O no she may tell us about 
it. I said where is Marie. Robby must get 
up and be dressed and a lady stood before 
the crib and I said is he asleep! She said 
yes he is asleep where is Marie; I told them 
that perhaps the wolf had eaten her up but 
I don’t believe that much when the sun 
shines. I told them all that happened in 
the night like I told you. Everybody look- 
ed strange and said Marie Was wicked and 
would be tryed and hunged if they cuught 
her I laughed and said I was glad she had 
gone because she slapped us and I hoped+ 
nobody wouldent catch her. I said I could 
dress my little brother. 

All the ladies said no no. Anda lady 
cried and kissed me and said she was going 
to dress him but I must be good and go to 
Mama’s room. I told that lady don't cry 
because Marie went away. I won't ery for 
her I’m glad. But that lady said she would 
dress Robby so I went to Mamas room. A 
strange gentleman was there who looked 
sorry and more people too and he said some- 
thing to mama. 

I saw my mama fall down on the fioor all 
white and she said I’m punished I’m punish- 
ed O my Baby. I said Mama don’t cry that 
lady will dress the Baby. That strange 
gentleman gave mama something out of a 
little bottle and he made Bridget the cham- 
bermaid take me down on the beech. 

Bridget rocked herself and cryed and told 
me stories and was good tome. She dident 
slap me like Marie. Bridget said Marie was 
a frinch fiend and she had gone away in the 
night and nobody wont find her any more. 
Iam glad of that Papa came down to the 
beech for me. 

Bridget said the telegraf had brought him 
from New York quick. he kissed me but 
he was so white and his iips were white and 
his hands were cold. Iran to our room to 
see Robby. The strange man that looked 
sorry was there My papa said is ther no 
hope doctor. The man said none the stuff 
did its work in a few hours. My papa cryed 
out loud. 

Iran tomy mamas room she was in a 
chair all still like a picture. Her eyes were 
big and her hair was all over her butiful 
dress. 

I said mama and she threw up her arms 
and said O so loud O my baby my baby. 
Then some people sent me away but Robby 
was asleep on Mama’s bed but they would 
not let me kiss him or go near him. Robby 
was all white. 

Papa’s eyes were all red I showed him the 
letter I wrote yesterday to make him laugh. 
he doesn’t laugh. He says write my little 
girl, write all you can think of then you 
shall kiss your little brother. 

Papa says to the strang man Are there no 
mothers nowadays doctor and papa cries 
more. Hush the doctor says she is to be 
pittied this blow has almost killed her. 

Papa says write my darling write Doctor 
this child shall write all this as a lesson to 
some other gay mother 

My hair is all wet papa cries so. Excuse 
my bad writing I never wrote such a long 
letter before. papa will take me to Robby 
now He says for the last time for the last 
time. My little boy O my little boy. I feel 
bad too but I don’t see what papa means be- 
cause Robby is asleep on Mamas bed 

Good-by 

Your affecshunate friend Manet. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
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HOW MRS. HAYES IS RECEIVED, 





Mrs. Hayes has been greeted with the 
greatest cordiality in the South. At Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., calls were made for Goy. 
Hampton, who gallantly led Mrs. Hayes for- 
ward and introduced her to the crowd, who 
made the welkin ring with their cheers. As 
she bowed her acknowledgements, a little 
boy yelled out, ‘‘We love yer, too!” which 
was unanimously agreed to. At Franklin 
there were also loud calls for Mrs. Hayes, 
and she received the greatest ovation of the 
occasion. At Murfreesboro and other places 
Mrs. Hayes was called for, and received 
more applause than all the otherscombined; 
and so on to the end. 





Mrs. Bowers has made quite a hit in St. 
Louis in her new emotional drama of the 
“Third Estate.” It is founded on the 
French Revolution. 

Mrs. BLanc, widow of the great gambler 
Blanc, has given a sum of $40,000 towards 
beginning the construction of a Catholic 
church at Hombourg. 

Miss IsaBELLA E, FREEDLEY has returned 
from Europe, where she has been studying 
elocution. She is highly dramatic in style 
and is destined to make a sensation. 

MLE. ADELE De RoruscuiLp and Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, grandson of the 
founder of the great banking house, are to 
be married at Frankfort next month. 

GRACE GREENWOOD says that the story 
of her seeking and obtaining a divorce 
from her husband is a lie, and desires the 
gossips to let her private affairs alone. 

Mrs. J. E. B. Srvuarr, widow of the 
Confederate cavalry leader, isa teacher in 
the Staunton Seminary for girls, in the State 
of Virginia. Thus the Southern women 
are engaged in the practical work of recon- 
struction. 

Miss Mary B. OpENHEIMER, daughter of 
the Bishop of Northern New Jersey, a 
young artist who has won a place on the 
Academy walls, will study art in Paris this 
Winter. She takes with her several orders 
for pictures—fortunate artist that she is. 

Mrs. Mary NEAL SHERWOOD, whose 
translations of Daudet’s Sidonie and Jack 
have been so successful, will soon begin in 
the Philadelphia Zémes the translation of 
Octave Feuillet’s new book, Les Amours de 
Phillipe, under the title of Philip's Love Af- 
fairs. 

Mrs. R. H. Sropparp, says the Balti- 
more American, is pronounced the best 
writer of blank verse of any woman in 
America. Her children’s stories are justly 
praised. Seldom is it that literature makes 
so happy a union as that between Mr. and 
Mrs. Stoddard. 

Miss VicroriA ALEXANDRINA WELLEs- 
LEY, granddaughter of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, has just been married to Mr. F. Hamil- 
ton, M. P. for the County of Dublin. The 
young lady is queen Victoria’s god-daugh- 
ter, and Her Majesty sent her a bridal gift 
of a magnificent India shawl and an opal 
locket. 

Mrs. MILMorRE, the aged mother of the 
sculptor of the Boston monument, was 
seriously injured by the fall of a platform 
during the dedicatory-ceremonies the other 
day. But her pride and pleasure in her 
son’s success was so great, that she refused 
to be taken away until he had passed in the 
procession. She waited patiently for this 
purpose more than an hour, and, after her 
wish was gratified, was carried to her home. 

Mrs. C. W. DENNrsoN, the author of the 
novel ‘‘That Husband of Mine,” was for 
several years a resident of Oswego, N. Y. 
Her husband, the Rev. C. W. Dennison, 
was employed as Bethel chaplain, and la- 
bored among the seamen. He is now chap- 
lain at the Washington Navy Yard. The 
author of ‘‘My Mother-in-law” is said to 
have met with that relative, and now resides 
permanently at Mount Auburn. 

Mme. ANNA Bisuor, who was born in 
the reign of King George III., who was 
married to the composer Sir Henry R. 
Bishop, in or within a few months of the 
reign of George IV., who made at the age 
of twenty-three her first appearance as a 
vocalist in the reign of William IV., and 
who bade farewell to England eighteen 
years ago and came to America, sang re- 
cently at the Agricultural Hall, London, 
and was received by the audience with cat- 
calls and hisses. 

Mrs. Emma Mo .woy, of Indiana, still 
continues her grand work in Vermont. A 
reunion of her ‘‘reform boys” gn Montpelier 
was recently held, when she presented each 
one a reunion badge—a club with a scroll 
in the form of a blue ribbon, on which was 
inscribed the word ‘‘reform.” These will 
be prized as mementoes of their temperance 
career. Mrs. Molloy’s ‘reform boys” in 
the Green Mountain State, number several 
thousand and they feel grateful for the in- 
terest she manifests in them. 

Mrs. Exizasetu Prescorr STEARNS, of 
771 Shawmut avenue, whose great-grand- 
mother by her mother’s side was anne 
Franklin, sister of Benjamin Franklin, and 
whose late husband, John Prescott Stearns, 
was the great-grandson of Dr. Samuel 
Prescott, of Concord, Mass., the brother of 
Colonel Prescott, the hero of Bunker Hill, 
has issued a statement of the facts above, 
with many additional details, and the sig- 
nificant fact appended, that her son, her 
only support, was killed in the service of 
the Eastern Railroad in 1872, in the twenti- 
eth year of his age. 
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MAKING SKILLED NURSES OF 
WELL-BRED AND INTELLIGENT WOMEN. 


A goodly number of guests recently ac- 
cepted the invitation to the commencement 
of the school for nurses at Charity Hospital, 
Blackwell's Island, including Mayor Ely, 
ex-Mayor Wickham, Commissioners Thom- 
as 8. Brennan, Isaac H. Bailey, Townsend 
Cox and Jackson 8. Schultz. The large 
room set apart for the purpose was com- 
fortably filled, and tastefully draped with 
flags, festooned with evergreens, banners 
and streamers, while an elegant standard of 
fruits and flowers from the New York Bible 
and Fruit Mission, a present from Dr. 
Estabrook, the chief of staff at the hospital, 
occupied a prominent position on the stage. 

The graduating class, fourteen in number, 
filed in with their matron at their head and 
occupied the front row of seats, the head- 
dress of each being a little white cap. Com- 
missioner Bailey opened the exercises in the 
absence of the President, followed by a 
prayer from Rev. Mr. Olmstead, after which 
the programme proceeded in regular order, 
ex-Mayor Wickham giving the introductory 
speech. ‘These young ladies,” he said, 
‘‘began their duties at the same time that I 
began mine as Mayor. In Bellevue a scheme 
was first originated for a training-school 
where young women would be educated not 
only for nurses for hospitals, but as compe- 
tent scientific women. A meeting was call- 
ed composed of ladies and ministers of the 
Gospel. On the 1st of August nine young 
ladies applied and were admitted. At first 
they met with jealousy, but the good work 
went on, and in three months the hospital 
was cleared of the old system of nurses. 
The new attendants brought with them a 
novel atmosphere of refinement and gentle- 
ness—wonderfully taming down the old- 
time severity if not entirely doing away 
with it. A course of two years of instruc- 
tion is undergone by the nurses, during 
which time they attend lectures and take an 
active part in all the duties pertaining to 
their profession under guidance of their 
matrons. <A slight remuneration is also 
given them. Now half of these graduates 
are going out as skilled professionals. Pre- 
pared to administer medicine in ordinary 
cases, they go forth hand in hand with the 
medical profession, and the latter should 
extend to them the right hand of fellowship 
on entering upon their arduous duties. 
Thus, ladies and gentlemen, this scheme is 
no longer an experiment, but a success.”’ 

An essay ‘“‘On the Nursing of Children” 
was then read. ‘‘A nurse should enter 
upon this duty,” said the writer, ‘‘with pa- 
tience, sincere zeal and skill founded upon 
intelligent experience. Personal cleanli- 
ness should be the chief aim of a nurse, and 
frequent changes of her clothes should be 
made, so that no odor of medicines or of 
disinfectants shall cling to her to remind 
the patient of his unpleasant surroundings. 
A nurse fora private family has not so hard 
a time as a hospital nurse, as she is thrown 
very much on her own resources in the hos- 
pital. A nurse should know how to set 
splints—to restore insensate nature, that 
would often fall into collapse if not prompt- 
ly treated. She should also know how to 
administer anodynes in cases of poisoning, 
and to give stimulants in cases of sunstroke 
or sudden attacks of any kind. Cases of 
hemorrhage, occurring before the doctor 
can be brought in, require great prompti- 
tude, and the nurse should be ready with 
the proper appliances and the skill to ar- 
range them. The most airy room in the 
house should be made the sick-room and 
should be on the second floor.” 

The valedictorian, Miss Mabie, was chosen 
unanimously by her class. In giving a brief 
historical sketch of the school and its career, 
she stated that the training-school was open- 
ed on the first day of April, 1875, and by 
the middle of the following September it 
had twenty-nine members; and now, at the 
end of the second year of its existence, it 
has surmounted every obstacle and its suc- 
cess is assured. The confidence and com- 
fort inspired by the presence of a skillful 
nurse, she added, is inconceivably valuable 
to every household wherein her services 
may be needed. The duties of a nurse are 
innumerable, Scientific principles must be 
consulted and applied, and oftentimes she 
must assume the entire responsibility of 
treating the disease or ailment of the patient 
till such time as the doctor may appear to 
relieve her. A competent and attentive 
nurse should examine the skin of the patient 
every two hours, to learn its temperature 
and moisture and watch carefully for erup- 
tions. At the approach of evening diseases 
are aggravated and fever always higher, 
and delirium is most frequently present at 
night, producing extreme restlessness in the 
patient and exacting the most rigid and un- 
remitted attention on the part of the nurse. 
Diseases of the brain in their earliest stages 
are accompanied by intense pain, and while 
convulsions, in diseases of this nature, often 
occur, they are not always present. In dis- 
eases of this kind the sick-rooms should be 
kept cool and dark, and the house quiet. 
When the patient is a child the greatest 
gentleness should characterize the treatment. 
An interesting essay on the nursing of the 
eye, by Miss Mary Eagan, followed, after 
which Mr. W. Wood, President of the 
Board of Education, being called upon, 





said: ‘In no country in the world could 
you see a similar sight; no better advertise- 
ment can be made than tLe printing of the 
essays that have been written by the nurses 
here. No better contrast can be had than 
the comparison between nurses taught and 
untaught. We all know there is a science 
in teaching, and now we know there is a 
science in nursing. Think of these nurses 
before us and compare them with Sairey 
Gamp! I speak feelingly on the subject of 
nurses, having had thirteen children—half 
of them English and half American. Let 
me tell you by the way there are no better 
nurses in the world than American women.” 
This closed the exercises.—N. Y. World. 
—————_- oD 
HARRIET MARTINEAU AND HER FRIEND 
MR. ATKINSON. 


Miss Martineau was herself defective on 
the poetic side, and one would have expected 
her hero to be great in imagination. But 
no one who has conversed with Mr. Atkin- 
son can have any wonder in the matter, for 
his personal presence and influence are of a 
kind to explain the high place which has 
always been accorded him by those who are 
simply writers. In short, good writers are 
more common than men of such caliber. 
Mr. Atkinson has enjoyed many literary 
friendships besides that of which the world 
has heard so much—with Bulwer, for ex- 
ample, and Douglas Jerrold. Jerrold, after 
hearing him talk once, exclaimed: ‘There 
is no God, and Atkinson is his prophet.” 
Taking his leave, he said to his friend, 
‘‘Adieu;”’ then suddenly turned and cried, 
“‘God bless me; what have I said! adieu to 
you!” Mr. Atkinson is not a man who to 
ordinary readers can be justly described as 
an atheist; he is simply a reverent believer 
in nature and science, who declines to adopt 
any metaphysical or theological dogmas. 
He is a gentleman of independent means, 
who has been able to keep also an inde- 
pendent mind. A cheerful, healthy and 
remarkably handsome man—both as to face 
and form—of some sixty-five years, he 
keeps abreast of his time, and now and 
then expresses his opinion frankly—perhaps 
also a little sharply—on the questions of 
the time, both in conversation and letters 
to the press. He is just now interested in 
the ‘‘Baconion theory” of Shakespeare, 
and corresponds with Judge Holmes of St. 
Louis, on that subject. Much desire is felt 
to know whether he intends to publish Miss 
Martineau’s letters to him, he being espec- 
ially excepted from the provision of that 
lady’s will against the publication of her 
letters. There is a general feeling that it is 
a pity that Miss Martiner should have so 
willed, inasmuch'as probably her letters 
written during the last twenty years might 
mitigate some of the severe judgments 
passed in her autobiography on persons who 
developed further characteristics after she 
had written what she never referred to 
again. Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of 
“Orion,” recently told me that he had 
several very important letters from Miss 
Martineau, one of them evidently written 
with the expectation that it would be 
printed, but he doubted if even that could 
see the light. But Mr. Atkinson, who 
alone has Miss Martineau’s permission, has 
in his possession a thousand of her letters. 
He has not yet determined what he will do 
with them, but it is to be hoped that he will 
give the world some of themat least. He tells 
me that his enquiries concerning the large 
tumor said to have been found in Miss Mar- 
tineau on post mortem examination, con- 
vince him that it is all humbug. For ten 
years after the mesmerism Miss Martineau 
was as well and hearty as any woman in 
the world. If, as is now claimed, the 
tumor was only transferred from one part 
to another, the disappearance of the old 
symptoms would surely have been succeeded 
by new ones. Moreover, Mr. Atkinson 
says, such a woman, so critical as to herself, 
could never have had such a tumor without 
knowing it, knowing it and telling it. The 
whole story he thinks preposterous. One 
thing is certain; if, indeed, there was a huge 
tumor discovered on post mortem, it justi- 
fies all the mistrust Miss Martineau had of 
the doctors, for at the request of friends she 
consulted them, and they unanimously de- 
clared her sole trouble to be of the heart. 
In any view, a good case is made out for 
the mesmeric influence, or whatever it may 
be; for it is undeniable that the relief coin- 
cided with that influence, and whether the 
tumor was destroyed or transferred, uncon- 
sciousness of it lasted to the end of life, 
and long years of what she felt to be health 
and happiness ensued.— Cincinnati Commer- 
cial. 
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DECORATIVE ART—WORK FOR WOMEN. 





On the first of October the sales-rooms 
of the New York Society of Decorative 
Art will be opened at No. 4 East 20th street. 
The object of this society is to encourage 
women to become workers in various forms 
of art, and to make decorative art a profit- 
able industry, by bringing before the public 
art needle-work,decorated:pottery and china, 
laces and tapestry, carving and sculpture, 
anything that can be used to advantage in 
household decoration. Careful preparations 
have been made for this opening by the 
officers of the society. The roomsare large, 





and furnished with many beautiful things 
loaned or given by friends. 

The work sent to the sales-rooms will be 
examined by a committee, and,if thoroughly 
good of its kind, will be stamped with some 
seal, as an official guarantee of its superior 
excellence. Ordinary work may, and prob- 
ably will, be sold, but such work will not 
receive the entire approval of the society. 
The society does not undertake to give 
definite limits to the work it will receive, as 
it hopes for novel and original designs and 
decorations, but it states broadly that art- 
work includes color, carving and line-deco- 
ration, applied in an artistic manner to fur- 
niture, to articles of household use, or to 
those of personal luxury; and needlework 
as developed by the English school. lt im- 
presses upon its contributors the plain fact 
so often overlooked by beginners in busi- 
ness, that if they want their work sold they 
must make articles which are salable. The 
proceeds of all the work sold are to be 
promptly forwarded to the contributors, 
with a deduction of 10 per cent, to cover the 
expenses of the society, which is expected 
to support itself very soon. Already orders 
for household decorations have been re- 
ceived that will give employment to all who 
have yet applied for such work. In addi- 
tion to the sales-rooms, the society has of- 
fices and schoolrooms, where there will be 
classes in pottery and china painting and in 
lace-making. The library committee 1s ac- 
tive in collecting art-books for reference 
and for circulation. 

The opening of the sales-rooms will be 
not only the public beginning of new 
branches of work for women, but will show 
the result of the preparatory work already 
done, and what material for future useful- 
ness the society possesses. This work of 
preparation has not been confined to New 
York—branch societies have already been 
formed in St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and Hartford; and some of 
these are already preparing for exhibition 
and sales-rooms of their own. After the 
opening of the sales-rooms and the launch- 
ing of the new venture, there will probably 
be a very fine loan-exhibition of art works 
to aid the beginning of the voyage, which 
is necessarily costly, and must be paid for 
by contributions, in order that the society 
shall not start with a burden of debt. At 
present there is no similar society in Boston. 
The art interests here are scattered, are for 
neither sex exclusively, and include dezo- 
rative art proper and decorative art indus. 
trial, between which it has become impossi-. 
ble for the average human being to draw a 
definite line. We have the art school at 
the Art Museum, and the normal art school; 
the school of design at the Institute of 
Technology, and the plan of the Woman’s 
Education Association for a carving and 
modelling school for women. Meantime, 
the china shops, the househgld art shop and 
the fancy-goods shops keep on hand a great 
variety of things that come under the head 
of decorative art, and employ a large num- 
ber of amateur decorators; while the em- 
broidery shops carry to an extreme the 
latest fancies in coarse, effective and gro- 
tesque needlework, which have sailed into 
public favor under the flag of Art, which 
is everywhere respected at present, rather 
than under their preper flag of Fashion, 
which has lost caste. 

An organization for the benefit of wgmen- 
artists, similar to that of New York, is 
talked about here, but no plans for one 
have yet been made.—Boston Advertiser. 


————--> o______- 
THE WOMEN OF THE ISLANDS OF MAINE. 


Some time since I sent to the Evening 
Post an account of several of the women of 
Harpswell, on Casco Bay, in this state, illus- 
trative of the peculiar manners of that re- 
gion. Hear now a few things, no less pe- 
culiar, of other women of the Islands of 
Maine. 

The two sexes exert such an influence on 
each other that it may be said with confi- 
dence that if there were more women like 
Abby Alexander there would be fewer fail- 
ing and discouraged men. 

Abby Alexander, a native of Harpswell, 
Me., set out at the age of sixteen to earn 
her own living. She went out to service in 
afarmer’s family. That this was no light 
service will be seen by persons who remem- 
ber my Harpswell article of last autumn, 
when they hear that Abby was the girl who 
worked till midnight waiting on the hungry 
company gathered by a ship launching and 
caught in a storm. She gave out at mid- 
night on that occasion; but there is no rec- 
ord that she ever did on any other during 
the whole eighteen years of her faithful ser- 
vice. She received fifty cents a week, and 
one dollar a week for one month in every 
year, during which she helped make hay or 
do other extra labor. She was allowed a 
week or two of vacation, during which her 
pay went on. This girl was considered, 
and rightly, a treasure in the family where 
she lived. Her mistress confided in her 
good sense and judgment as much as Abra- 
ham did in that of his steward. She was 
allowed to control the children, who stood 
more in fear of her than they did of their 
mother. Little Alice shared her room and 
her bed, and was made to acquire habits of 
order and neatness under her eye. 

Years went, years came, and by and by 
there came, with a year of exceptional 





brightness, a man whose face and form 
took on, to Abby’s eyes, the strange glory 
that love gives to human beings. And Abby 
was just as bright and beautiful to him. 
Who can tell what that charm is which 
draws one heart to another? “Beauty,” 
cries the young girl or man. Surely it is 
beauty, but not that which all can see; for 
some of the most unattractive persons in 
the world to me are the most attractive to 
others. How Love goes and why he goes 
will remain ever a mystery. There was 
mirth and merriment enough on the farm, 
and in the farm house when steady and se- 
date Abby finally yielded to the power. of 
Cupid. ‘There isn’t one cf ye can think it 
any stranger thanI do myself,” thought 
Abby, with the humility natural to love. 
‘‘What under the sun he can see in me”— 
here the very profundity of her thoughts 
scattered them; and she worked away in 
sheer bewilderment. ‘‘He” was in much 
the same state of mind. The ways of love 
are marvellous. ‘Let no mortal, young or 
old, laugh at or defy a power so absolute. 
It is dangerous. Abby bore, like the hero- 
ine she was, all the jokes of which she was 
made the victim, and went composedly on 
with her preparations for housekeeping on 
her own account. 

The wedding was made by her master and 
mistress, and a beautiful and jolly wedding 
it was. Then Abby removed, with all her 
earthly possessions, to her husband’s ample 
and excellent home. 

The following-named articles are, so far 
as I can learn, what she took with her. 
They were carried, all of them, by her own 
hands. She had a good “‘live-geese” feather 
bed, four quilts, four sheets, four blankets, 
three pairs of pillow cases, three good 
home-made table-cloths, twelve towels, six 
silver teaspoons, a set of crockery ware, a 
tall bureau, a table a bedstead, a looking- 
glass, tin ware, iron ware, a gold necklace, 
several silk dresses, a cow and twenty dol- 
lars in money. 

Where novel writers leave their heroines 
at marriage—we will leave Abby. My pur- 
pose is but to show what a woman can do 
for her own prosperity, even if she lacks all 
early advantages. The women of Abby’s 
time had never thought of meddling with 
politics; but they were strong-minded and 
strong-bodied. There was Susie Sinnett, of 
Orr’s Island (or Great Island,) who, when 
her father’s health failed, carried on his bus- 
iness like a loyal son. She went in his boat 
to Portland; traded, as he had done, with 
Portland merchants; brought home the 
goods,and all things went on as prosperously 
as when her father was about — perhaps 
more securely. Susie became a most expert 
sailor. She knew the watery ways between 
Harpswell and Portland as one knows the 
garden path he daily travels. Parson Eaton, 
who figures in the writings of Mrs. Stowe, 
was in his glory in Susie’s day. All the isl- 
anders were faithful meeting-goers. Early 
Sunday forenoon the male and female pop- 
ulation was upon the shore, ready to enter 
their boats to sail over to Harpswell Neck, 
in order to attend preaching. The girls car- 
ried their white stockings and kid slippers 
rolled up in their hands. Safe across the 
water, they retired to fence corners and 
bushes to put them on before entering the 
meeting-house. One pair of slippers in those 
times lasted a girl several years. One Sun- 
day thcre was over all the bay a fog so dense 
that you could not see the length of the 
boats. Several old sea-captains were on 
board, but not one of them could tell which 
way to steer for the landing-place. And 
vainly trying to get their bearings, they ad- 
mitted that they were lost. 

‘*Let me take the helm, then,” spoke up a 
cheerful, confident voice, and Susie Sinnett 
went forward and laid a firm hand on the 
wheel. 

‘‘Avast there!” shouted a tar; give Susie 
sea room and follow her lead.” 

This was willingly dpne; and in a tew mo- 
ments Susie ran the prow of her boat into 
the exact spot that they had been seeking. 
So all the boats came safely to the land. 

Some of the present dwellers on these 
iskands are worthy of note. There is one 
lady, Miss ——, worth mention, and whose 
memory should not be left to perish. She 
has for many years taught school in and 
about the town of Brunswick, Maine, and 
doubtless many a good man and woman in 
that region owes much to her influence and 
instruction. She is an imposing human 
structure, not far from seven feet in hight, 
and weighing not less, I think, than three 
hundred pounds. Her voice is fitted to her 
size, and her strength equal to either. She 
is pleasing to behold — very handsome, the 
Anakim would probably call her. I wish 
Mr. Barnum had found her before he mar- 
ried off his handsome Quaker giant. Miss 
——and that giant would have made a noble, 
astonishing pair. 

Miss —— was sent for once to reduce to 
order a school of evilrepute. ‘The scholars 
there, mainly young men of the savage or- 
der, had amused themselves by turning their 
teachers out and throwing desks, books and 
benches out after them. 

Miss , ruler in hand, walked the floor, 
making her exordium. Her ruler was like 
a weaver’s beam. She told the school why 
she was there, and serenely invited those 
who designed to make trouble to begin it at 
once, 


” 








Not a creature stirred. Every eye in the 
house was fastened on her. Her black eyes 
rolled majestic in their caves, and gleamed 
with terrible meanings upon the big boys 
who then and there resigned ‘‘the weapons 
of their rebellion.” After some weeks one 
young fellow of twenty-one years, who, by 
virtue of his slender legs, handsome face 
and heaped-up curls, considered himself 9 
universal beau, and a privileged character, 
began to air his pretensions rather obnox. 
iously. Miss —— looked at him once or 
twice. The glare did make Adolphus shriy. 
el somewhat; but vanity and impudence 
soon swelled him out again. I know not 
precisely what. it was that precipitated the 
crisis; but it came one day when all the girls 
were present. One stride, and Miss —~ wa, 
alongside of the curly dandy—one grab and 
the curly dandy was across her knee—kicks, 
howls and scratches were efforts thrown 
away; and amid the almost dying struggles 
of the boys not to rend the air with laugh. 
ter, and the hysterical shrieks of the girls, 
Adolphus was disciplined in a style and toa 
degree that he will remember to his depart- 
ing day. Poor beau! How his face and 
curls did look, just then! The girls never 
had need of any other picture to make them 
remember him. 

What a blessing Miss —— would be in the 
Bangor High School! I don’t see why she 
is not promptly sent for to reduce that to 
order. I never heard of worse conduct in 
any school among heathen than is reported 
of that one. Miss —— could improve mat- 
ters there very much. I hope that as soon 
as General Grant becomes king he will ap- 
point Miss —— to the general supervision of 
schools—wherever discipline is lax; and giv- 
ing her power to enforce good order, send 
her, first of all, to attend to the case of the 
Bangor High School. 

Avousta Moore. 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 
*oeo 
TO WASH BLANKETS NICELY, 

The suggestions on this usually trouble- 
some work by a writer in the Agriculturist, 
are valuable: 

1 have seen various directions for this 
work, but a few things seem essential in 
every case; to avoid hard water and resinous 
soaps, to wring without twisting (¢. e., with 
a wringer) or not to wring at all, to use 
water of the same temperature all through, 
or to increase in heat during the changes, 
not to rub the soap upon the flannel, but to 
mix it with the water. Flannel is of so 
porous texture, that it is easily cleansed in 
good suds without much rubbing. Hard 
rubbing tends to ‘‘full” the cloth, and to 
rinse in cold water flannel that has been 
washed in warm water, is a sure way to 
shrink and liarden it. From cold to warm, 
but never from warm to cold. I have seen 
the direction to rinse flannels in soapy 
water, but I am sure there is no value in 
this. The clean, warm rinsing water is sure 
to be soapy enough, if good suds have been 
used in the washing. One suds or two may 
be used, according to the degree to which 
the flannels have been soiled. When they 
have been rinsed, two should take them, 
one at each end, and shake and snap them 
well, to make them more soft and fuzzy.” 











HUMOROUS. 





The average base-ball game is made up 
of two parts base hits to eight parts arnica. 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 


When you read the street corner legends, 
‘*Peaches ten cents a dozen,”’ remember ten 
is a sign of the decade. 


‘The best way to cure a crying child,” 
says an advertisement, ‘is to buy a baby 
carriage.” That’s right; keep the bawl 
rolling.—Com. Adv. 


Four brothers in Illinois have got rich by 
drawing houses. One is a house-mover, 
one an architect, one an actor, and one had 
lucky tickets in a real estate lottery. 


A man took his clock to a Port Chester 
clock repairer, and asked him, ‘‘What time 
is it when this timepiece strikes thirteen 
times?” ‘‘Time it’s repaired,” replied the 
man of time.—Port Chester Journal. 


‘‘Were you a member of the army?” asked 
a traveler of a wooden-legged man. ‘Yes, 
sir,” was the reply; ‘‘l1 was membered by a 
recruiting officer, dismembered by a Russian 
artillerist, and remembered by a peg-leg 
manufacturer.” 


On the authority of the Chicago Jowrnal: 
‘‘When a Swiss hotel keeper gets hold of 
an American newspaper, he runs his eyes 
eagerly over the list of new bankrupts, to 
see who will probably be his most liberal 
guests in a few weeks.” 


“This way, governor,” shouted a gentle- 
man last evening at the Continental Hotel, in 
Philadeiphia, and thereupon twelve highly 
respectable-looking individuals, in black 
broad-cloth and chokers, simultaneously 
jumped to their feet and exclaimed: ‘‘Well, 
what’s wanted?”—V. Y. Com. Adv. 

The other day a country lady visited 
South Hetton, and, seeing the church-yard 
gate open, ventured in, and saw the sexton 
busy cleaning up the walks. She inquired 
where Mr. Howell was laid, when the sex- 
ton kindly informed her. She dropped a 
tear over the grave, and said she would 
‘‘sit down beside him, poor fellow.” There 
happened to be a dead thorn in the grass 
where she sat down, which caused her to 
jump up again. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Howell,” she 
cried, ‘tyou have not forgotten your old 
tricks yet—just like you, Mr. Howell!” 
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TEACHING OF 


ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 


J. G. LAKIN, 


No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 3mi2. 


Send 25 cts. and stamp, for my printed method, 
Self-instructing. Every lady should have one. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
himasa pabitgsenenpater. 
RICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, “elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Uleers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents, 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO . 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact’ re- 
maine that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘rhis emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT Record. 








We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Béston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrament he used—a Hen- 
ty F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ty F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_Mr.Henry F. Mrtier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
Pleased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectftlly,  E.F,WALCKE .&CO, ly24 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch 


and outfit free to 


to A " 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decom) Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Kass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosell our 

eae Goods oes. No a 
xpenses paid. Permanent em 

meut. address S. A. GRANT & co. 

2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinuad, 0. 


REMOV AT. 




















—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 24¢ Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 2% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Beste, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size, Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 





Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 


panion volume to ‘“‘Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00. 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the book is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment."—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question, By W. D. Howe tts. $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. "— 
New York Evening Post. 





Deephaven. By Saran O. Jewerr. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven.’*’ — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 





The American, By Henry James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day.”"—London Daily News. 





Tom Bailey’s Adventures; or, The Story of 

a Bad Boy. By T. B. ALpricu. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike.’’—Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent, $1.00. 


“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portland Transcript. 





Marriet Martineau’s Autobiography, 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Mies Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”"— 7. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia. 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumantia, Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus. Maps. 


G2 These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countrics engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Gro. E. Wanrine, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Perkin» Singing School, Price 75 cents. 
Zion, Price $138; $12.00 per dozen. 


The above two books have been in print for some 
months, but owing to a change of publishers, are 
now for the first time fairly before the public. Zion 
is a first-class Church Music Book, with singing 
school course attached. 

The “Singing School” is a first-class Singing Class 
Book with a select number of sacred pieces attached. 
Both are by W. O. Perkins. 


The Chorus Choir Instruction Book, 


By A. N. Jounson. Price $1.38; $12.00 per doz. 
Contains this eminent teacher’s system of training 
classes, choruses, choirs, &c., explained in the sim- 
plest way, and made practical by questions, examples, 
and alarge quantity of pleasing music, all arranged 
with especial reference to practice. Probably the 
“easiest book to teach from” that has appeared for 
many years. 


The American Glee Book, 


By W. O. Perkins. A bona-fide new Glee Book of 
the best quality, with fresh, new glees and words. 
Price $1.50. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


Now give new life to your Musical Exercises by intro- 
ducing one of these superior books. 


The Grammar School Choir, ‘6 “::*; 


by W. 8. TiLpEN, provides admirably for the needs 
of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 
ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.,) 

The School Song Book, iss‘c:"snusastiy 

extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 

ercises and Songs. beautiful Music, andis prepared 

fer Girls? Normal Schools, by C. Everest, 

Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. 


The High School Choir, ss:aitesds‘s zrext 


reputation as an almost perfect High School Song 
Book, and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2,8 and 4parts. By L. O. 
Emerson & W. S. TILDEN. 


i si] (50 cts., $5 doz.) Fi 
The Whippoorwill, “eeieri “cctteciion or 
cheerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkrys, author of The Golden Robin. 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 





The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of “Mercy PHILsrick’s 
CHoIce.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.”’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
one, both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Leg. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of‘*The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G, APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewine. 


The books in the ‘No Name Series” and ‘“‘Town 
and Country Series,”’ are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston. iyl4 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of ‘“‘The Wayside Series.’’ Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
** ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire fora page.”’— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is a “| deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality..".—New 
York bune. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in ~ og binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy: 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Clot 


$1.50. 

WAS BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16m. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Pcenn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. 2 cents. 


*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be —_ carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is eequired. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
forin her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.’’—Boston 








“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”’"—Boston Tran- 
serept. 

“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”—Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., Roston. 





For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon's seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D, LothropCo,., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK. 


Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold, 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. 12 mo. Tlustrated. . . . $1:50 
The most fascinating ‘‘watering-place’’ story ever 

published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 

way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs, Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 

Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 

move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. . . . . + $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


» YOUNG FOLKS’ 





BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Yourg Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far moré attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the ricli mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,*Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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Boston, Sept. 29, 1877. 








All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
—— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 























WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men and 
women, are invited to send delegates to a State Con- 
vention, to be held in Boston at the Meionaon, Tre- 
mont Temple, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 11 o'clock A. ™., 
to consider their political duties in regard to the fall 
elections; also to make nominations for state officers, 
if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to one 
delegate, and to one additional delegate for each one 
thousand inhabitants or a majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee. Lucy Strong, President, 

Tuomas J. Lorurop, Secretary. 








CHOOSE DELEGATES. 
Circulars signed by the officers of the 
Suffrage State Committee have been sent to 
all of our Massachusetts subscribers. They 
will also find enclosed a blank certificate of 
the appointment of delegates. It will 
lighten the labors of the State Convention if 
in the various towns care be taken to have 
the certificates of election filled and signed. 
The work must all be done next week. A\l- 
ready in many places delegates have been 
chosen. It is hoped that there will be no 
delay, but that everywhere the Suffragists 
will take prompt action. 'The Convention 
will be a very important one, and it is very 
desirable that there should be a full represen- 
tation from every part of the State. On the 
receipt of the circular let each one feel the 
personal duty of immediately making ar- 
rangements for the election of delegates. 
Therefore to one and all the word is—now 
is the time to act. See to it that in your 
town, however few Suffragists there may be, 
that measures be at once taken to choose 
delegates. 8. W. B. 





> 


PARTIES AND REFORMS. 


It is a question upon which friends of 
Woman Suffrage differ in opinion, whether 
the establishment of Woman Suffrage can 
be promoted by direct political action, and 
if so, whether that political action should 
take the form of a separate political party. 

Upon that same question the Abolitionists 
differed and divided thirty-seven years ago. 
A part of them, headed by William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, and includ- 
ing Oliver Johnson, discountenanced polit- 
ical action, and denounced it as a compro- 
mise of principles. 

Another party, headed by James G. 
Birney, Samuel Lewis, Salmon P. Chase 
and Joshua R. Giddings. organized an anti- 
slavery political party in 1840, which, as 
Liberty Party, defeated Henry Clay in 1844; 
as Free Soil Party, defeated Lewis Cass in 
1848, and disintegrated the Whig party in 
1852; as Republican Party elected Fremont 
in 1856 (although he was fraudulently 

counted out by the party in power) and 
made Abraham Lincoln president in 1860 
upon the platform of the non-extension of 
Slavery. 

The great change in public sentiment 
which the ‘‘moral agitation” organized and 
sustained, naturally took the form of polit- 
ical action and propagated itself mainly 
through the machinery of political cam- 
paigns. While Garrison in the Liberator, 
and Oliver Johnson in the Bugle, and David 
Lee Child in the Anti-SlaveryStandard,spoke 
to an audience of thousands, a majority of 
whom were themselves political Abolition- 
ists, the Anti-Slavery party leaders spoke 
from the stump to the great masses of the 
American people. 

To exalt one method at the expense of 
the other, and to denounce the friends of 
freedom who preferred the opposite course 
was natural then, but seems foolish and 
useless now. Yet this is what Oliver John- 
son does in the columns of the Orange (N. 
J.) Journal, in an editorial entitled ‘‘Parties 
and Reforms,” as follows: 

Says H. B. B. in the Woman’s Journal: 
“Neither of the parties now in existence 
can be relied upon for these objects. George 
F. Hoar may introduce labor reform reso- 
lutions, Henry H. Faxon may do the same 
for temperance, some cne else may do so 
for Woman Suffrage; the platforms may be 
full of fair professions; but legislatures will 
ignore, and governors will veto all practical 
measures looking to these ends. Public 
opinion can only be matured by agitation, 
and one of the most effective means of agi- 
tation, under our form of government, is a 
political party.” The only reason why one 

or the other of the political parties does not 
take up and consummate the reforms men- 
tioned is, that the majority of the people 
are not in favor of them and need to be 
convinced that they would be salutary. H. 
B. and others have been trying for a 





long time to coax or drive the parties to do 
what public opinion does not demand and 
is not prepared to accept. Their efforts 
have come to nought by the operation of a 
law as inexorable as gravitation itself. More 
than that, their efforts, at times, have had a 
direct tendency (as in the campaign of 1872) 
to bring the cause of Woman Suffrage into 
reproach, and thus to postpone the day of 
its triumph. Woman Suffragists may as 
well accept the truth that they cannot gain 
their end until the majority of the voters 
are convinced that the measure they propose 
is right and wise. No amount of wire- 
pulling, scolding or party cunning, and no 
artificial combination of minority forces 
will avail to set aside thistruth. Moreover, 
a minority political party, so far from being 
“effective,” is the most clumsy and costly, 
and at the same time least efficient of all in- 
strumentalities for maturing a sound public 
opinion. The tendencies of such a party 
are inevitably demoralizing, as all experi- 
ence shows. A portion of the Abolitionists 
got tired of the work of moral agitation, 
and formed the Liberty party in order to 
accomplish their object more rapidly. The 
Liberty party began with demanding the 
abolition of dlavery, under the lead of James 
G. Birney, an Abolitionist; but it soon de- 
generated into a Free Soil party, with the 
wily Martin Van Buren for its leader; and 
then it became the Republican party, which 
disclaimed any intention to abolish slavery, 
but proposed only to prevent its extension. 
Every successive step was a downward one 
from the pure abolition platform; and if 
the slave-holders had not concocted _ their 
rebellion, the Republican party would have 
been bound to this day by its promises of 
non-interference with slavery. The Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, in going steadily 
forward in the work of moral agitation, in 
refusing to entangle itself with any political 
party whatever, or to compromise the claims 
of Divine Justice, did more to enlighten 
the people, to create an elevated public sen- 
timent, and to prepare the way for emanci- 
ation than all other agencies combined. 
f that Society had had the unswerving 
moral support of all the opponents of 
slavery and the use of the money that was 
mistakenly devoted to organizing and run- 
ning a political party, we verily believe that 
it might have developed a public sentiment 
powerful enough to secure the peaceful 
abolition of slavery. The work of moral 
agitation is elevating and purifying in its 
tendencies; whereas minority political par- 
ties, however pure in their origin and pur- 
pose, by their appeals to the petty ambitions 
of small men who are flattered by nomina- 
tions to office, and by the temptation to 
which they are constantly exposed of seek- 
ing to attain their end by unwise if not un- 
worthy combinations and alliances, tend to 
demoralize their managers and supporters. 
But for the mistaken though well-meant 
fussiness and finesse, we believe Massachu- 
setts would ere this have become a Woman 
Suffrage State. 

It isa grave question of policy whether, 
in any State, the public sentiment in favor 
of Woman Suffrage is sufficiently general 
and strong to make aseparate political party 
effective. But in the light of experience it 
is nota question whether agitation by polit- 
ical methods is wise per se. Whatever may 
be said of the methods of the Massachusetts 
Suffragists, they have at least kept the 
question alive and growing, while the non- 
political method of Oliver Johnson is only 
another name for absolute inactivity. So far 
from its being an alternative between moral 
agitation and political agitation, it is an 
alternative between political agitation in 
some form, or no agitation at all. 

There are certain times when the public 
mind is aroused upon public questions of 
the conflict of parties; then, and only then, 
can we find ahearing. In 1872 we crammed 
Tremont Temple to ratify the nomination 
of Grant and Wilson, and preached the 
Woman Suffrage gospel to 3000 people. 
In 1876, we crammed Faneuil Hall with 
4000, to there advocate the election of 
Baker and Eddy, the Woman Suffrage can- 
didates. It is safe to say that nine-tenths 
of those auditors could have been reached 
in no other way. 

If Oliver Johnson, instead of showing 
his want of knowledge of Massachusetts 
politics by such an absurd proposition as 
his closing sentence, would circulate Wo- 
man Suffrage petitions in New Jersey, and 
go with them to the legislature next winter, 
aléng with Mary F. Davis and Mrs. C. C. 
Hussey, he would do more to advance the 
cause of Woman Suffrage than by fifty-two 
such editorials as the above. Yet we are 
glad of this, also, and cheerfully reprint it, 
for every one must speak and act according 
to his light. H. B. B. 
> oe —_—____—__ 


THE COLORADO CANVASS. 


The vote on the adoption of the Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of Colorado, giving 
Woman the franchise, will be taken next 
Tuesday. In our next issue we hope to be 
able to give the results. The canvass on the 
part of the friends of Woman Suffrage has 
been carried on amid great obstacles, as the 
readers of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL have al- 
ready been informed through our corre- 
spondents. Until within a few weeks Mrs. 
Campbell has been the only speaker. She 
is a host in herself; but the long distances 
she has had to travel by private conveyance 
have made it impossible for her to reach a 
large number of the voters. During the last 
few weeks she has been aided by Mrs. Stone, 
Miss Hindman, Mrs. Anthony, Mrs. Shields, 
Mr. Blackwell and other well-known Suffra- 
gists. Many of these have paid their own 
expenses and given their services. The wo- 
men speakers, by their powerful presenta- 
tion of the subject, have strengthened the 
cause. The meetings have been well attend- 








ed, and many have been converted. The 
ability of the women speakers and the intel- 
ligence they have shown in the discussion of 
the question have convinced many of the 
absurdity and injustice of excluding them 
from the ballot box. As rough miners 
felt the force of their eloquent words, 
they saw at once that such were fitted for 
the duties of citizenship. 

The Mexicans, who make up a considera- 
ble part of the population of the territory, 
are opposed to Woman Suffrage, and the 
Roman Catholic clergy are doing their best 
to defeat this act of justice. On the other 
hand, very many of the leading men are ear- 
nest advocates of this forward step. 

Whatever may be the immediate result, 
the canvass has been a great gain. The pub- 
lic mind has been awakened to the impor- 
tance of the Woman question, and a suffi- 
cient number have been actually enlisted in 
the cause to ensure a final triumph. Even 
if we fail now, victory will come bye-and- 
bye. 

It is not easy to speak with any degree of 
assurance as to the result, because we have 
not the data for a reliable judgment. From 
private advices we learn that the cause has 
gained steadily during the canvass. Our 
friends from the East are hopeful, and dur- 
ing the campaign have seen many cheering 
tokens. But as the State is new, and as 
public opinion is in a chaotic condition, 
the result cannot so easily be predicted asin 
a more settled and older community. The 
canvass has been carried on entirely free 
from political partizanship, both Democrats 
and Republicans taking sides according to 
their personal prejudices and convictions. 
The opposition to Suffrage has not been vio- 
lent, and the opponents are not organized. 
Still, the power of the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy, especially among the Mexicans, is very 
great, and it may be that we shall not be 
able to overcome this. But we shall soon 
know the result, and have strong hopes that 
justice will triumph. 8. W. B. 
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THE FORWARD DRIFT. 


Because the friends of Woman Suffrage 
have as yet failed to reach the crowning 
act of justice, they sometimes are depressed 
with the feeling of discouragement. But 
if, when they are in this mood, they will 
only recall what already has been accom- 
plished, their dispondency will give place to 
courage and hope. There has been a posi- 
tive advance in the movement for Woman’s 
enfranchisement in the last twenty-five 
years. If we compare what Woman is now 
doing in literature with what she did in a 
former generation, we shall see what a 
stride has been made. When the first 
American novel and history were written 
and published, the authors were regarded as 
prodigies, not so much because their works 
were remarkable, but because they came 
from the brains of women. Now it isa 
common thing. A great deal of the lighter 
fiction is written by women. They edit 
journals, are regular newspaper correspond- 
ents, and engage in reporting. In the high- 
er departments of intellectural effort they 
have taken first rank. Maria Mitchell and 
Mrs. Somerville are the peers of the first 
scientists of their time. Mrs. Stowe, Char- 
lott Bronté and the author of Daniel Deron- 
da, have by their genius won a first place in 
fiction. Harriet Martineau, as a thinker 
and writer on political economy, history, 
and reform, was a prodigy of intellectual fer- 
tility and power. These, and a long list of 
names of women who are now devoting 
their minds to literary work, prove that they 
have a career in the path of letters. The 
same is true of public speaking. Asa singer 
and actor Woman has always been recog- 
nized, but now she is winning a wreath on 
the platform. Mrs. Livermore is one of the 
foremost lecturers in this country. She 
ranks in eloquence with ‘‘the silver-tongued 
Orator,” and speaks to crowds in every sec- 
tion of the land. So also, as a student, the 
girl in competitive examinations, has often 
carried off the prize, and the woman medi- 
cal student has in one or more cases out- 
stript her associates of the stronger sex. In 
various departments of labor, Woman has 
shown by her skill and deftness, that she 
can earn her living, and especially in deco- 
rative art, can achieve success. Other ave- 
nues of labor are opening to her, and the 
idea is gradually dawning on parents that 
their daughters should be trained to earn 
their living as well as their sons. 

Here then is a positive advance. , What- 
ever opinions, even the most conservative 
and prejudiced hold they cannot deny 
these facts. Gradually, even if slowly, the 
sphere of every woman is widening. Many, 
who are not ready to avow themselves as 
Suffragists, favor co-education and the en- 
largement of the avenues of labor. The 
girls who are now studying in colleges are 
simply the first advanced guard of the large 
column which is tofollow. Girls in Boston 
are beginning to knock at the Boston Latin 
School for admission, and soon the doors 
will be open to them or another like school 
be provided. Harvard, Yale, and other 
first class colleges which now shut them 
out, will sooner or later receive young wo- 
men on equal terms with young men. Every 
year the number of women physicians, ar- 
tists, journalists, novelists, historians and 
scientist increases. The ways for women 
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to work are slowly but surely enlarging. 
All this is but a part of the grand move- 
ment for Woman's enfranchisement, which 
will find its crowning act in the establish- 
ment of equal and impartial Suffrage. 

Such then is the drift. The world can- 
not set back this moving, resistless advance. 
The most timid and conservative cannot 
stem this onflowing tide. The current may 
not rush swiftly but it surely moves onward. 
With faith and courage then, let us, with 
faces turned toward the future, work. We 
are in the forward drift. 8. W. B. 

7*oe 


THE RIGHT START FOR OUR GIRLS. 





Partly through the persistent pleading of 
Woman’s Rights, and partly through the 
opening of new spheres of occupation, to 
women, the question of the training of girls 
is now a foremost subject of education, and 
attention needs to be called to a point where 
it is defective. The teachers in the public 
schools will tell you that the girls equal the 
boys in brightness and ability, but that at 
the turning point, when the boy begins to 
feel his mental strength, the girl breaks 
down and substantially gives up in the race. 
She does not look forward to a professional 
or business career, to be sure, and does not 
have a purpose in life sufficient to draw out 
her full strength; but the difficulty is deeper 
down than this. She studies on the spur of 
the moment; she is the creature of impulse; 
she has no fixed habits of work; she never 
had any. Her education has not been look- 
ed upon asa matter of importance. The 
boy has been stimulated by the hope of be- 
ing the President of the United States, or by 
the prospect of turning out the first lawyer 
or the ablest minister in the country. The 
girl has no future before her but that ideal 
which unconsciously enters the chambers of 
her imagination and touches the springs of 
thought in her soul, But exceptional wo- 
men like Mme. Sand, George Eliot, Mrs. 
Stowe, and the author of *‘Jane Eyre” would 
have forced their way to the front under 
any circumstances. The divine fire within 
would have urged them on, whether the 
fates were against them or not. The aver- 
age girl, bright and apt in studies, gentle 
and lovely in disposition, has no such im- 
pulses of genius to give her the courage of 
high venture; no great future even yet opens 
out to her, and none ever will. But she is 
at a disadvantage with the boy from the 
very start. The parents intend to make a 
man of the boy. They educate the girl be- 
cause the customs of society require it. It 
may be urged that we are departing from 
this idea, but we are still under its influence. 
The father has an ambition for his boy; but 
the mother, to whom naturally belongs the 
training of the girl, has not herself been 
trained to anticipate for her daughter any- 
thing more than a successful matrimonial 
career. The girl and the boy may be in the 
same school, in the same class; but in the 
one case the father takes a personal interest 
in his child’s success, talks with him as if 
he were soon to be his equal, and fills his 
mind with aright ambition, while in the 
other the mother does not stimulate the 
daughter, and, in fact, leaves her very much 
to herself. The plans are less definite; the 
career is not anticipated; habits of study are 
not insisted upon; culture is not held up as 
worth striving for on its own account or in 
the interest of future success; thoroughness 
is not considered important, and the early 
years ina girl’s life are allowed to go by 
without imparting true discipline to the 
mind. The girl is the creature of impulse 
like her mother, and fails at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, when her studies begin to 
assume importance, not because her health 
is impaired, not because she is unequal to 
her brother, but because she has not been 
prepared by thorough discipline for the 
larger studies which belong to a thorough 
education. 

Here is the root of the prevailing disap- 
pointment in the results of the education of 
our girls. The school is not at fault; the 
teachers are not to de blamed. The fault is 
with the mothers in their homes. They fail 
to attend personally to the education of their 
daughters. They limit the idea of a girl’s 
training to the sphere of household duties, 
and yet permit a training which carries them 
beyond it, and makes them restless and dis- 
appointed because they have not been pre- 
pared to reach out to larger studies at the 
time when they begin to feel the inspiration 
of generous culture in the work of life. The 
mothers sacrifice the future of their girls be- 
cause it is too much trouble to see that they 
study systematically at home, and are prop- 
erly encouraged. Society is crowded wi‘h 
girls who know just enough to desire to do 
in literature, in daily employment, what they 
cannot do well enough to make a living by. 
The ability is not wanting, but their minds 
are not disciplined, because the years of 
study in the public schools were not direct- 
ed by skillful and anxious mothers at home. 
The boys succeed and the girls fail, and the 
mothers are, in most cases, the parties to be 
blamed. It is the exception to find women 
who entertain high ideas, and act upon them 
in the education of their girls. Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘Household Education” might do 
an excellent missionary work in thousands 
of homes, in teaching anew how women are 
to educate their daughters, and what Miss 
Martineau omits to say is presented plainly 





a 
and wisely in Herbert Spencer's excellent 
work on ‘‘Education.” 

We are well aware that girls are not boys, 
but all the present tendencies of society are 
to narrow and eliminate the differences of 
sex, and if the girls are to meet the present 
demands upon them, especially if the girls 
who have the advantage of social position 
are to meet the requirements and opportu- 
nities of their place, they must acquire 
more satisfactory education than that which 
they are now reeeiving. They must know 
something of culture, of the world of litera. 
ture, of the many-sided phases of social life, 
of the relations of science to modern pro. 
gress, of the abundant life which crowds in 
upon us in every direction, and they must be 
able to assimilate this with their independent 
and personal life, if they are to carry on exist- 
ence at the highest point of utility and 
bring into their own homes the freshness, 
purity and strength which give social and 
family life its highest development. And 
since, through our public schools, the way 
to the infinite riches of culture is opened to 
the daughters of the humblest as well as of 
the wealthiest citizens, the question of the 
right starting of our girls in their home life 
is one of serious and practical importance, 
It was wisely stated by Mrs. A. C. Martin, 
a well-known teacher of girls in this city, in 
a paper read by her before the Social Sci- 
ence Association at Saratoga, that the im- 
perfect early training of girls is the cause of 
their failure to realize what is expected of 
them, when they begin to start out on a 
larger course of study, and the evil is wide- 
spread. The remedy isin the homes, in the 
hands of the mothers; in the careful over- 
sight of their studies when the girls are very 
young, in the training them to habits of 
routine, in the making them feel that they 
have a work befare them in life; and, if the 
mothers are inadequate to this task, let the 
fathers look after the training of their girls, 
and be as sensible and earnest in their edu- 
cation as they are in that of their boys.— 
Boston Sunday Herald. 


DR. CROSBY’S CRUSADE AGAINST 
GROGGERIES. 





At a recent meeting in the City of New 
York, of the Ninth Ward Auxiliary of the 
Society for the, Prevention of Crime, Dr. 
Crosby defined his position and unfo!ded his 
plan of operations. He said he was a tem- 
perance man, not a teetotaller. The latter 
announcement did not meet with the sym- 
pathy of the more earnest and radical tem- 
perance reformers, still many who were out 


and-out teetotallers were willing to join him _ 


in his crusade against the groggeries. The 
Rev. Dr. Bevan, of the Brick Church, said 
that though “a teetotaller of the teetotal- 
lers,” and heretofore preferring moral sua- 
sion to Maine Law or Permissive’ Bills, still 
he began now to see the necessity of invok- 
ing the law, and would aid in this crusade. 
The Rev. Dr. Taylor took issue with Dr. 
Crosby as to the fact that efforts of the lat- 
ter meet with their chief opposition from 
the total abstainers. ‘‘We propose to go,” 
he added, ‘“‘with him his mile, and make 
ourselves so agreeable that he will go with 
us our two miles. There are 8000 grogshops 
here—enough to make a street of houses ten 
miles long, a stretch of houses twenty miles 
long, and there is spent therein $60,000,000 
annually. These terrible dens are working 
away day and night at their destructive la- 
Wor. These evils have complications that 
are actually diabolical. These places are, 
with a few exceptions, running by law, and 
by a cunning device of Satan the income 
from the licenses is given by the Excise 
Commissioners to charitable institutions; so 
that they are actually made to bolster up the 
traffic. Butif the Christians of this city 
would rise against this traffic, we should tri- 
umph. The strength of this city lies in its 
Christianity. Dr. Crosby says the laws are 
with us. But it is one thing to have a law 
on the statute book and another to enforce 
it. Macauley says that a law is only a piece 
of paper until public opinion breathes into 
it the breath of life; and we are here to 
breathe into laws unenforced the breath of 


‘life. It is said that to clese the groggeries 


is to deprive the working-man of what the 
wealthy man can get at home. But the 
working-man whose appetite is not already 
stimulated does not want strong drirtk. The 
British working-men’s public houses, of 
which there are now twenty-four in Liver- 
pool, have done much to attract men from 
the groggeries, At those places a man can 
get his coffee or his cocoa, but no strong 
drinks, and these places are actually paying 
a dividend of 10 per cent to their owners. I 
quote this in the hope that some of our pub- 
lic spirited men here may try a similar ex- 
periment, and to show that when the work- 
ingman has his choice he does not seek the 
groggery.” 

Dr. Crosby, during this meeting, thus 
outlined his campaign. ‘‘The laws of the 
State of New York are with usin our efforts 
to suppress the 8,000 groggeries in this city. 
According to our laws only hotels can sell 
liquors to be drunk on the premises How 
do the groggeriestry to get over this? Why, 
by putting up three bunks ina dark back 
room and hanging a sign out over the door 
of ‘‘hotel.” But it takes more than that to 
make a hotel, and we will show it by prose- 
cuting some prominent rumseller in a test 
case. The people are with us, those high 
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in authority are with usand afford us all 

ssible assistance. We want the practical 
support of all. We have great work on 
hand; before long we shal! have 10,000 law- 
suits on our hands, and we shall need your 
subscribtions. We shall succeed in making 
this city, of which we are so proud and 
which we love so much, more to be proud 
of and more lovable.” 

We bid this God speed. Dr. Crosby has 
begun a hard campaign. It is no easy task 
to fight ten thousand rumsellers with the 
power that is back of them. He needs the 
aid of every well-wisher of society. He 
should have such a backing of the best pub- 
lic sentiment of New York as would enable 
him to clean out these dens. If he can 
succeed in New York, he takes the strong- 
hold of the enemy and strikes his foe a fatal 
blow. Once conquer in the great metropo- 
lis, we can then move along the whole line 
and sweep these dens of infamy from every 
American city. 8. W. B. 

+o>e 


WOMAN AS A CASHIER. 








The Iowa State Register has the following 
sketch of what a woman can do as clerk in 
a responsible financial position. The editor 
of that paper, from his large business con- 
nection as postmaster knows whereof he 
affirms. Here is what he says: 

Miss Minnie E. Hodges, who has just re- 
tired from the position of money order 
clerk and cashier of the post-office, has 
shown what a gir! can do in a very respon- 
sible place, and do well. She entered the 
post-office as an under clerk six years ago, 
and soon demonstrated such unusual and 
superior capacity, such fidelity and trust- 
worthiness, that she was promoted rapidly, 
finally reaching and for the last three years 
filling the most responsible place in the of- 
fice, next to the assistant postmaster. A 
thorough and accurate accountant, pains- 
taking and conscientious, she was given 
charge of the money order department. In 
this place she displayed such fine executive 
capacity, and gained by her quick intelli- 
gence such a general knowledge of the bus- 
iness and the details of all departments of 
the office, that she was made chief clerk,— 
in which position, in the absence of the 
postmaster and deputy, she had entire 
charge of the office, its clerks and carriers, 
and its business, a charge which frequently 
fell to her, and which she always discharged 
with the greatest efficiency, care, and fideli- 
ty. As we have said this fact of a mere 
girl presiding over an office handling some- 


times tens of thousands of dollars a day, | 


and with twenty-five or thirty clerks in its 
corps, and performing the duties successful- 
ly, shows what a girl of the true stamp and 
true worth can do when she tries. As 
money order clerk and cashier, Miss Hodges 
during her six years in the office handled 
and paid out some four millions of dollars, 
accounting accurately for —— cent of it, 
and never making a mistake, which certain- 
ly speaks well for the business capacity of 
Woman. In the conduct of the money or- 
der office, and the time that she had charge 
of the whole office, she discharged all her 
duties without friction or jar, winning com- 
pletely the confidence and esteem of the 
public, and the earnest friendship of all the 
attaches of the office. Her resignation of 
her position was accepted with regret, and 
she leaves the office followed by the sin- 
cerest good wishes of all connected with it. 
Her rare worth and capacity, and her equal- 
ly unusual success in filling such responsi- 
ble official place with such very great credit, 
ought to be, and will be, inspiring encour- 
agement to all young girls and women, who 
desire to be of some usefulness in the world, 
and not merely lackidaisical ornaments or 
positive superfiuities. 

ee 


NOTES FROM COLORADO. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—Just at this time 
every item of news from Colorado possesses 
pecuhar interest. Therefore, by permission 
I send the enclosed extracts from a private 
letter written by Mrs. Mary F. Shields, of 
Colorado Springs, who with Mrs. Stone, 
Mr. Blackwell, and others, is speaking in 
that State for Woman Suffrage. Rk. N. H. 

.... I left home Monday, the 10th of 
September,—came to Castle Rock—was met 
by Rev. Mr. Scott, of the Methodist Church. 
After supper at the hotel we went over to 
the school house and found alarge audience 
Waiting. After singing and prayer, Mr. 
Scott introduced me, and I spoke about an 
hour. At every place the audiences are in- 
tensely silent and interested, applauding at 
intervals. 

The next evening my appointment was at 
Sedalia, ten miles further on. They had 
never had a speech on the subject there be- 
fore. After the meeting a number came to 
me and said they had changed their opinions 
on the subject. One old bachelor said he 
should vote for the measure, if nobody else 
did, said he had always been a Democrat, 
that his sister who lived with him paid as 
much taxes as he did and knew three times 
asmuch; but he excelled her in physical 
force that was all; but he would do his best 
to see that she had fair play. 

The next night I spoke at Littleton, ten 
miles from Denver, to a large audience in 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. Judge 
Ames presided, and in his introduction said, 
“You see I am acting in a new role this 
evening, presiding at a Woman Suffrage 
meeting. If it were a political meeting 
Where there was blackguardism I should be 
perfectly at home, but thank the Lord we 
have almost reached the time when that sort 
of thing is to be done with, and in introduc- 
ing Women into our politics we inauguarate 
adifferent state of affairs. I'll leave it to 
‘ny man here if he ever heard an argument 
brought against Woman Suffrage? any 
thing but ribaldry and ridicule? and I've 
Cone my share of it.” He said very pleas- 
ant things about my talk, and several others 
told me that it had been effective for good. 
. *0U will see by the papers that our meet- 
‘ng in Denver was successful. I found the 





most wonderful change in public sentiment 
at Denver since my last visit. I well re- 
member a year ago last winter that it was 
almost impossible to find a place to hold our 
convention, or a minister to pray for us. 
And when five of us went to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, with beating hearts, to 
present our plea, men sat smoking, with 
feet on the desks and most of them thought 
it en regle to stare at us; for were we not 
“out of our places any way?’ Now the 
leading men of the place have come out in 
favor of the movement. My only fear is 
for the Mexican vote. They are so much 
under the control of the Priests that we have 
reason to fear them. Our only hope is that 
as they are unorganized they may not vote 
at all. Mr. J. S. M’Cool who lives on a 
Ranche on the Platte River, came with his 
carriage and took me to his home. I spoke 
that night in a church of the United Breth- 
ren to a large audience. The next day, he 
and his wife took me to Fort Lupton. There 
had never been a meeting of the kind there 
before, and the people came on horseback, 
in carriages and in wagons until it looked 
like a camp-meeting. Many stood and some 
sat on the floor, but I had the whole field 
before me, I spoke for nearly an hour and 
a half, and as we Methodists say ‘had lib- 
erty.” Ishall have to speak at five differ- 
ent places before I reach the Railroad next 
Saturday. I am entertained pleasantly in 
every place, at this place by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingoldsbie, very nice people. . . . 

id I tell you that Mrs. Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell were our guests vrhile at Colora- 
do Springs? H. H. paid them much atten- 
tion, came with her carriage and took them 
to drive and brought them to the hall where 
they were to speak, and even attended the 
meeting herself. I remarked the next day 
that I was surprised to see her there, she 
said, *‘Oh I should always go to hear Lucy 
Stone just as I should go to hear fine music. 
If she spoke in Sanscrit it would be just the 
same—not the same as regards her argument 
though, for she is one of the half-dozen wo- 
men I know who are logical, but those 
beautiful cadences are like a symphony to 
me.” Such words from H. H. are flattering 
but do not exceed the truth. 

oe 
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8. E, SEWELL, 7reasurer. 
Boston, Sept. 24, 1877. 


———— emo ———_ 
A SOUTH CAROLINA LETTER. 

Eprrors JOURNAL.—The ‘‘people of the 
South” are not all white, and as the cause 
of Woman can only advance when both 
colors are willing to accept it, my efforts in 
that work are with the majority. There is 
no use sowing seed on untilled ground; the 
foot-prints of custom have hardened the 
soil, which will be productive when the 
plow of truth has gone deep enough to 
reach the good. 

Woman’s right to vote will come easier 
when women are looked upon in the right 
spirit; when motherhood is held more sacred 
than any office man can hold; when the 
Church makes her equal; for there are 
many earnest, Christians who are guided by 
what the church does, and among the 
colored people, light on the subject brings 
them to a true way of thinking. 

We were asked—do you think the Lord 
loves men more than women, or that he means 
His gospel only to come through men, will 
He excuse men from the duties and respons- 
ibilities of fatherhood and let the burden 
rest only on the woman? look at these 
things with the light God has given you, 
and think for yourself. Many see, as they 
never did before, scales fall, and long after 
words have ceased ‘‘It works in ’em,” as 
one man expressed it. 

We lately made a trip into the next coun- 
ty of Edgefield, and in our own conveyance. 
We carried with us about 500 books, papers, 
&e. We visited day and Sunday schools 
and churches. We had had a number of 
pupils from there, and our names were fa- 
miJiar, though our faces were unknown to 
many, and we received the most whole- 
hearted welcome, given with such beautiful 
simplicity. 

One minister in introducing us, asked if 
they remembered the Bibles, Testaments, 
avd papers, we had sent by him, some time 
before. ‘‘Now my friends, here they are, 
(calling us by name) look at them, so that 
you may know them, remember them and 
pray for them. I want you to return your 
thanks by rising in your seats.” The whole 
church rose, even an old white-haired man 
of eighty who had walked three miles on 
crutches. The minister then spoke elo- 





quently of the need of work: ‘These 
friends are workers, in day and Sunday 
Schools, they have the nursery from which 
comes intelligent Christian men and wo- 
men, &c.” 

I can give little idea of this man’s earnest- 
ness as he stood there with a form seldom 
equalled, his handsome brown face illumi- 
nated by an expression which seemed kind- 
led by the Divine Light, and this man, 
stamped as he is with the strength of a no- 
ble manhood, was once the slave of Geo. 
Pickens and his father the confidential ser- 
vant of that South Carolinian. 

The ballot has given to the men a sense 
of self-respect, a consciousness of manhood, 
which is a great benefit; while the women, 
denied this stimulus still feel they must re- 
main in the back ground, that they are only 
women, and supposed to ‘‘know nuftin ’bout 
politics or business,” yet these same women 
share the burden of the man’s work, plow, 
hoe, drive oxen, and take care of a horse, if 
fortunate enoughto have one. One woman 
showed us where she had used saw -and 
hammer to make an extra door to the log 
cabin, and proudly told us she had worked 
eight-years in a blacksmith shop with her 
husband, and, how the flying sparks ‘‘would 
not burn her when others had to jump from 
them.” She is small and quick, with that 
easy grace of motion so common in the race. 
Many of these old people show no angles in 
their movements, all curves and harmony, 
visible from babyhood to three score and 


ten. 
They came from all directions ‘‘to pay 


respects and hear us talk,” feeling greatly 
honored by our going to see them. I tried 
to make the women feel their responsibili- 
ties to sons and daughters, and of prepar- 
ing young girls for motherhood instead of 
letting them marry in ignorance. One told 
me, ‘‘I can see it all just as you say, I used 
to see it way off and only dared peep at it, 
but now, you’ve brought the light and it’s 
plain.” This woman had a remarkable 
ability to grasp a truth or to recognize a 
fact, though her whole life had been fet- 
tered, her body bound in slavery and her 
spirit hedged in by customs and traditions. 
On being told women were equal with men 
in the Society of Friends and often spoke 
in the meeting, she exclaimed: ‘Oh, I 
many time feel it in me to speak in church, 
*peared as if the Lord laid the words right 
in my heart and told me to say ’em, but I 
thought of what people would say.” 

It really seemed a relief that the feeling 
had not been wrong. She has a most hum. 
ble spirit, constantly referring to her own 
littleness. Her soul is fed from crumbs, 
scarcely daring to speak out l6ud, watching 
her chance to get me alone, when she would 
drop on her knees (shrinking and refusing 
the equality of a chair beside me), and touch- 
ing me with sacred tenderness, pour out the 
thoughts that were burning in her heart. 
Every sentence held an idea, spoken in a 
hushed murmur, as if it had been so secretly 
kept she dared not let it go. The morning 
we left, when about twenty had gathered 
round us to bid us good-bye, she took me 
out of the house, behind a screen of gourd 
vines, when, in the same low whisper she 
said, ‘‘Deep things is a rollin’in me. I could 
not sleep las’ night, thinking what you have 
made plain. Don’t you think I had better 
call the mothers together, have a meetin’ 
and tell them what you’ve made me see? 
Then — oh! (with her whole face pleading) 
after that, if you could only come and talk 
to them!” 

Here is a woman with grandchildren, who 
has spent most of her life as a field hand, 
weakened by hard work, unable to read, 
and yet with the highest of all Christian 
virtues, the intense purpose of doing good 
to others, ‘‘letting her light shine before 
men.” 

I never saw finer physical development 
than we found amid the hills and stones, 
within sight of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Strong, healthy girls, picking cotton and 
stripping fodder, with a rapidity equal to or 
greater than their brothers. A whole family 
working together, with joyous happiness. 

The father of one of our pupils had put a 
tenant on his own farm of nearly 300 acres, 
and rented one of 900 acres, that he might 
give employment to some who had lost sit- 
uations by loyalty to principle. Here he has 
quite a settlement, and the land owner was 
James C., brother to Preston 8., Brooks. 

As 1 drank at springs where slaves had 
bathed their wounds, and then rode the 
fields, watching freemen gathering the har- 
vest, I said in my heart, ‘‘As the Lord’s 
hand loosened the shackles of the bondmen, 
so will His strength uphold those workin to 
break the chains which are keeping back 
true justice to the mothers, wives and 
daughters of our land.” 

Before closing my long letter, I must again 
thank the many friends who continue to 
send papers. I feel a personal friendship 
for names grown familiar, and often wish 
each might know how much good is done. 
Only the ‘‘Master of the Harvest” can see 
the result of seed thus sown, and he will re- 
pay. Some have sent barrels-full; and just 
here I would like to suggest that the empty 
spaces can be filled with bits of muslin, cali- 
co, or odds and ends from the piece-drawer 
or rag-bag, known in every Northern house- 
hold. They will be most acceptable as 
patches or for bedquilts; no matter what the 





material, all can be used, as they cannot af- 
ford blankets, and every child is taught to 
piece quilts— even many boys. Faithfully 
yours in the good cause, 
MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Oakwald, Aiken, S. C. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 

Two women law students have entered 
Iowa College. 

Two ladies have been elected members of 
the New Hampshire School Board. 

Miss Emma Whittaker, of Seymour, Ind., 
will take charge of the schools at Rolla, 
Missouri. . 

The College term at Vassar began this 
week, and a larger than usual number of 
students has entered. 

Miss Ida Joe Brooks, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has been elected president of the 
State Teachers Association. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass., be- 
gan its third year on Sept. 13th, with an 
entering class of fifty students. 

General Henry Heth, a distinguished offi- 
cer on the Confederate side, is making a 
visit to General Burnside. The two were 
classmates at West Point. 

Mrs. Maria Colt, M. D., of New Haven, 
died on Sunday, of consumption, after a 
long illness. She had practised medicine 
there for ten years, and was much respected. 


The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club had 
a meeting on Friday evening of this week 
to elect delegates for the State Convention. 
We will give a list of the delegates next 
week. 

Miss Annie Louise Cary has created a 
great enthusiasm by her singing in Califor- 
nia. The ’Frisco papers notwithstanding 
their reputation for free criticism are gush- 
ing in her praise. 

Forbes’ dispatch to the London Daily 
News describing the battle of Plevna cost 
twelve hundred dollars. The Russian offi- 
cers cut it out of the paper and sent it home 
as their official report. 

At the ordination at Keokuk, IIL, of Mr. 
J. H. Rockwell as Unitarian minister, there 
was one woman on the Executive Commit- 
tee and three who were sent as delegates 
from the churches to the Ordaining Counsel. 

Mrs. Hayes everywhere through the 
South was the true woman. Even at the 
gay parties she was dressed with good taste 
and fitness. The young ladies of her party 
also dressed with the same delicate plain- 
ness, 

Miss Bertha Von Hillern was successful 
in her second exhibition walk in Spring- 
field, which was to accomplish 89 miles in 
26 hours. The last mile was made in 12.21, 
amid the greatest enthusiasm. She accom- 
plished her task with about 11 minutes to 
spare. 

Bickham, of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, 
thinks the Southern people mean what they 
say in support of Hayes, especially by what 
he has seen and heard from the women, who 
are more intense than the men in their modes 
of expression, and who seem glad that peace 
has come at last. 

Louise Chandler Moulton says that to be 
properly dressed in the streets of London a 
woman must wear a tiny bonnet hanging 
upon a knot of hair, an immense crincline, 
heelless boots, a black lace shawl, and her 
front hair pasted down over her cheeks like 
a horse’s blinders. 

The Southern Home appeals to the South- 
ern papers generally to extol the dignity of 
labor, and it well says that ‘‘this thing of 
having the country over-stocked with young 
men who have been educated for profes- 
sions that are already full, is the most bane- 
ful and demoralizing tendency of the age.” 

No women in the world spend so much 
money for hosiery in proportion to their 
other expenditures, as the American. Often 
$75 or even $100 a dozen is paid for choice 
silk embroidered and clocked silk and lisle 
thread hose, and even larger prices for those 
elegant novelties with point lace insteps in- 
serted, 


M. Thiers’s small stature was often ridi- 
culed. One day as he was walking up the 
Champs-Elysées two ladies, who wished to 
get a good view of him, approached, and 
one of them exclaimed, ‘‘How little he is!” 
“Yes, madam,” replied M. Thiers, turning 
around, ‘‘but I am somewhat bigger at a 
distance.” 

At the Mission Woolen Mills, San Fran- 
cisco, where, but a few years ago, four hun- 
dred Chinamen and only two girls were em- 
ployed, there are now one hundred and sev- 
enty girls, seventy men, twenty boys, and 
one hundred Chinamen. Work is also 
given to one hundred women, to be done at 
their homes. 

Alice J. Bushoug is a successful practi- 
tioner of dentistry in Centerville, Wayne 
county, Indiana. Her husband was long 
in feeble health before his death, and she 
learned his business and is now enjoying a 
lucrative practice, whereas, had she adhered 
strictly to ‘‘Woman’s sphere,” she would 
have been earning a pittance at the wash- 
tub or sewing-machine. 

We have received a private note from Miss 
Matilda Hindman wishing us to say in the 





Joanna that she has received for the Col- 
orado campaign twenty dollars from Wm. 
M. Lyon, and five dollars from Miss Eliza 
Logan, Pittsburg. She writes very encour- 
agingly of the canvass, but still there is 
such a fearful amount of ignorance and vice 
that the Suffragists will have a hard battle. 

The Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican says the WoMAN’S JOURNAL 
has not urged the admission of girls to the 
Boston Latin School, and then accounts for 
our silence by the absence of Mrs. Stone in 
Colorado, and Mrs. Howe in Europe. The 
correspondent is mistaken, for the JouRNAL 
had an editorial on this subject, which he 
probably did not see, on account of his own 
absence at the Social Science Association 
in Saratoga. 

Mrs. Dr. Raymond, of Wilbraham, died 
at Evansville, lll., last week. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Henderson, and the 
home of her childhood was one of the early 
abodes of Methodism. Dr. Raymond be- 
came acquainted with his wife while he 
was ateacher and she a pupil at Wilbra- 
ham. He has held a place of influence 
among the Methodists, and she has been an 
earnest worker in the church. Her life is 
fragrant with a sweet piety. 

An old woman named Mary Slaughter 
recently died in Shelby County, O., after 
lingering for a week in an unconscious 
state, and to all appearance dead. Prepara- 
tion had been made for her funeral, when it 
was discovered after the arrival of the 
hearse that she was still alive. She was af- 
terward taken to Stringtown for burial, and 
warmth was then found to have returned to 
the body. She was kept some time longer, 
till mortification ensued, and then interred. 

Secretary Evarts had his joke at one of the 
stations in Tennessee. He had just been in- 
troduced, and had got so far in his remarks 
as ‘‘Wherever we go we find the people of 
one mind,” when the train started up sharp- 
ly and cut him off abruptly. Turning tothe 
newspaper correspondents, he laughingly 
said: *‘You boys make fun of my long sen- 
tences; now here is another chance for the 
exercise of your talent, for I have just made 
the longest sentence in my life. It reaches 
from here to the depot.” 

M. Thiers was very far from being a ma- 
terialist. ‘‘I often,” lie was in the habit of 
saying in his last days, ‘‘invoke that God in 
whom I am happy to believe, who is denied 
by fools and ignorant people, but in whom 
the enlightened man finds his consolation 
and hope. I have with conviction defended 
the Christian religion as insuring in the 
highest degree the grandeur of France and 
liberty in its best sense, and believing that 
society without Catholicism would fall into 
a frightful chaos. Foolish prejudices do 
not alarm me, and I shall never fear to en- 
counter them when great and noble inter- 
ests are at stake. Materialism is at once a 
stupidity and a danger. For myself, I am 
a passionate believer in religion, and if I 
were possessed of more time and strength I 
would like to confound Materialism in the 
name of science and good sense.” 


Jennie June says that money is not so of- 
ten the reason why women marry elderly 
men as people imagine. She says that the 
young man of to-day is not the desirable 
husband that the young man of fifty years 
ago was; he is not so thoughtful, sober, 
painstaking and conscientious; he lives at a 
club, has no love of home life nor desire to 
build up character and reputation as a man 
and a citizen; his ideas of life are bounded 
by the theater and the doings of his little 
set; and in too many cases his ambition is 
to own aracer and be on intimate terms 
with the ballet. Naturally mothers ‘shrink 
from intrusting their daughters to such 
youths as these, even if they have the op- 
portunity, and are better pleased to bestow 
them on older men -—- men who have sown 
their wild oats; who know how little of real 
value there is in the temporary excitement 
of pleasure; who have perhaps been married 
once, and have learned to value home and 
the guarantees it affords for permanent hap- 
piness.” 


The Universalist Convention of the State 
of New Jersey, after a discussion, declined, 
at its late session, to receive Mrs. Hanaford’s 
church into fellowship. The application 
was postponed forayear. The Boston Post, 
in referring to this, adds: ‘‘Mrs. Hanaford 
fares undeservedly hard in this respect. 
We have not heard that her labors are not 
in themselves satisfactory. We do not need 
to go to Jersey City to learn that she isa 
lady of honest purposes, unflagging energy 
and unusual ability. This is a combination 
of valuable qualities that illumines com- 
paratively few pulpits. But as an offset to 
all that she is a woman. She must not 
take hold of any good work that comes 
along and do it with all her might, but she 
must stand humbly by until the permission 
of the stern sex has been obtained, and 
then as humbly perform it. The source of 
opposition in the present instance seems to 
be the clergyman in whose church the Con- 
vention is held. Mrs. Hanaford says this 
gentleman, in a minister’s meeting which 
she attended in New York, kept on smok- 
ing while others laid aside their cigars, and 
so he evidently does not approve of the 
lady. He should take a few lessons in both 
grace and gallantry for future occasions.” 
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POETRY. 
DETHRONED. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Once, only, thine eyes, calm and steadfast, 
Have looked into mine; 

Once, only, in friendship and fealty, 
My hand has clasped thine; 

Yet, higher than king or kaiser, 
I made thee a throne, 

And, dearer than friend or brother, 
I gave thee a place with mine own. 

King, by the right of a manhood 
That never knew fear, 

And a courage that would not falter 
When danger was near; 

By a strength that gave to the falling 
A brother's warm hold, 

And apalm that never was sullied 
By the stain of blood or of gold. 

To-day, with mourning and sorrow, 
Love takes back her own— 

The beautiful robe and the sceptre, 
The crown and the throne; 

The thoughts, like garlands of bliss, 
More precious then fame; 

And out of her chosen kindred. 
Her tears have blotted thy name. 

Because, in thine hour of trial, 
Thou didst not stand, 

But gave to the clasp of evil 
Thy pure right hand; 

Because thy royal purple 
Hath sheltered the wrong, 

And thy soul hath stooped to listen 
To the charm of a sirén’s song. 

Monarch and prince no longer 
By right divine, 

Thou may’st reign in a thousand kingdoms, 
But not in mine; 

Yet Love takes back her sceptre 
With mourning and woe;— 

‘Alas! thou Son of the Morning, 
How can I set thee low!” 

—Exchange. 





+> 
TRUE HUMILITY. 
BY B, H. FARQUHAR. 


I cannot worship here, I go 
To kneel beside the lost and low; 
I cannot worship by his side 
Who thanks his God, in lordly pride, 
That he is not as others are, 
That he is rich, and wise and fair, 
Walking on golden streets, in shining dress, 
While others walk in loathsomeness. 
Oh, I must bow with those who feel 
That they have naught but wounds to heal, 
That they have naught but stains to purge, 
No plea but poverty to urge! 
My spirit gasps in this cold air, 
Loaded with Pharisaic prayer. 
Oh, lead me where the broken heart 
Moans in the anguish of its smart; 
For there the healer standeth by 
With health and peace for such as I!” 
But what strange whispers caught my ear? 
‘Lurks there no pride within thy prayer? 
Did he who smote his bosom see 
Pride in the neighboring Pharisee? 
Poor soul, what open eyes are thine 
The state of others to divine? 
Anoint thine eyes, that thou may’st see 
How the Heart Searcher looks on thee, 
Then haply thou may’st kneel even here 
And find the gracious Healer near.”’ 
—eoe 


THE BABY’S ANSWER. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 





Where did you come from, baby, dear? 

Out of the everywhere into here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue? 

Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light of them sparkle and shine? 
Some of the starry sparks left in. 

Where did you get that little tear? 

I found. it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 
Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels at once gave me a kiss. 

Where did you get this pearly ear? 

God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get those arms and hands? 

Love made itself into hooks and bands. 

Feet, where did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 

How did they all just come to be you? 

God thought about me and so I grew. 

But how did you come to us, you dear? 

God thought about you, and so I am here. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
MARGARET FANSHAWE’S 
“CAREER.” 


° BY MRS. MIRIAM 8. COLE, 





CHAPTER III. (CONTINUED.) 

By this time my heroine was herself again 
and ready to return. Had it been possible, 
she would have turned home directly, and 
left Mr. Bleeker to follow: at his pleasure; 
as it was, she pulled her hat over her eyes 
to hide their redness and slowly went back 
to her “‘persecutor.’’ With all her precau- 
tion, her voice told the story of tears and 
heart-ache—it was pathetic, but Mr. Bleeker 
was too considerate to notice it. He con- 
gratulated her upon her success, and bustled 
about like an accomplished housewife pre- 
paring dinner, thinking with a half smile 
on his face, ‘‘after a storm, comes a calm; 
it will be smooth sailing for at least, ten 
minutes,” 

‘Your meaningless maneuvers have 
brought more to the feast, than my hard, 
honest labor,” said Margaret, as if the very 
“Imp of the Perverse,” controlled her. “I 
guess that is the way things goin this world 
—I see where I have erred—I have tried to 
be sincere, and my life is a failure, while 
your’—she hardly dare say insincerity, for 
after all, what did she know of him? But he 
good-humoredly finished the sentence for 
her—‘‘And I with my insincerity, am a suc- 
cess, is that it? Let us compare lives, Miss 
Fanshawe, and see which has done most 
and which is the more promising. You are 





a successful teacher and a valuable counsel- 
lor and inspiration to Jacob Fish—” 

Margaret fairly jumped from her rocky 
seat—‘‘What did he mean, and what did he 
know?” ‘‘Sit still, please, and hear me,” 
said Mr. Bleeker, laying his hand on her 
arm. It was promptly put back to its prop- 
er place, by the astonished girl. ‘‘Your 
weekly letters to the Ledger are beginning 
to attract notice, by their spiciness and 
fresh descriptions of certain people and 
homes, not far off—indeed 1 expect to figure 
in one, myself, as the Irrepressible.” Mar- 
garet could bear no more. 

“See here, Mr. Bleeker, who, and what 
are you? You seem to know more of my 
affairs, than 1 do myself. Have you the 
genealogy of our family, in your posses- 
sion?” she asked with somewhat of her old 
animation. 

“Oh, no! it takes all my time and talent, 
to make out this one member of the race. I 
shall not undertake the rest, at present,” he 
answered, laughing. ‘‘Well, to continue 
my critical notice of Miss Fanshawe’s ca- 
reer, she is a positive blessing, a ray of sun- 
shine in a widow’s lonely, childless hone—” 

“Oh! I see;” said Miss Fanshawe, inter- 
rupting him, ‘‘Mrs. Hulett is at the bottom 
of all this nonsense,” and her.face reddened 
as she thought of more the innocent old soul 
might have said—possibly his fortune was 
told him and a dark-complected woman 
identified in the tea-cup, as his fate. ‘‘I 
will hear no more—do stop, if you have any 
mercy, and let us go home. The day al- 
ready seems six months long,” she blurted 
out in her confusion. 

‘You haven’t heard a word about my life 
—have you no curiosity?” 

‘Not a grain. That was happily left out 
of my composition.” 

‘‘Well, 1 am not surprised to hear it—you 
have little in common with your sex. Shall 
we carry home the remainder of these delic- 
ious berries?” 

‘No. I want no memorial of to-day’s 
folly, perishable though it be.” 

“The birds will thank you—you cannot 
help making something happier, try as hard 
as you can. But how will you bear the hot 
sun, if we return so early, for I see you have 
no parasol?” 

‘There are other things in this world, as 
oppressive as the sun.” 

‘Another sun, spelled with an 0, I sup- 
pose you mean,” he answered with exasper- 
ating serenity. ‘‘Well, he suffers eclipse so 
often, I do not wonder he is at white heat, 
when he gets a chance to shine. As we are 
going with the current, suppose you row, 
Miss Fanshawe, a child can do that you 
know, but it takes a man to stem the tide.” 

She reached for the oars in dignified si- 
lence, but he kept them saying, ‘‘Let us sit 
idly and drift down. I feel as if I had been 
rowing all day in the teeth of a north wind, 
with an occasional tilt at an iceberg.” 

Margaret was too thoroughly exhausted 
to notice his remark; she was sick of spar- 
ring and being beaten by her own weapons, 
and Mr. Bleeker was not sorry to cease hos- 
tilities. But as they drew near home, he 
could not help repeating with mock solemn- 
ity, 

“But the tender e of a day that is dead, 
Will never come back to me.’ 


“It has cost us some wear and tear of 
mind, to spoil those lines, so far as our in- 
dividual experience ‘is concerned, hasn’t it, 
Miss Fanshawe?” 

“I shall feel abundantly compensated for 
my outlay, if the day never repeats itself in 
my calendar,” she replied, looking away, 
where Mrs. Hulett stood with open gate to 
receive the wanderers. Her hearty, ‘‘do 
come in, both of you—you look tuckered 
out with the heat and dry weather, but nev- 
er mind, the square room is as cool as a 
cowcumber, and not a fly there, though, to 
be sure, Minerva Pratt and Volney Gibbs 
are in there—they’ve ben keepin’ company 
more than two year,” she continued aside 
to Margaret, while Mr. Bleeker was saying: 

“Excuse me this evening Mrs. Hulett, I 
am hardly fit to see company. Some other 
time, I may be glad to accept your invita- 
tion.” 

“‘O! Miss Fanshawe, can’t you coax him 
to stay? I have taken pains to have some- 
thing nice for supper—it is bakin’ this min- 
ute and your mouths would water, if you 
could take a good peek at it. I shall be so 
disappointed if you won't stay, for I have 
lotted on it all day.” 

Rather than give her kind friend one pang 
of regret, Margaret forced back her pride, 
and begged him to remain. ‘‘The sun shall 
not go down on my wrath,” she said. For- 
give my rudeness,” and her voice quivered, 
as if she suffered. He looked at the tired 
face and languid eyes, and forgot her saucy 
independence. He took the extended hand 
and said, ‘‘I need to be forgiven. We must 
draw a black line across the day and blot it 
out forever. I will go to my room for an 
hour, and you go and lie down, for you look 
sadly in need of rest.”" A mother could not 
have looked and spoken more tenderly, and 
the fitful sunshine went out of the girl’s face, 
and tears, like raindrops, glistened on the 
long, dark lashes. Margaret could not trust 
her vojce to speak—she silently followed the 
widow into the kitchen, dropped wearily 
into a chair and let the tears flow. 

*‘Why, you dear lamb, what is the mat- 
ter? I never see you so beat out before and 





unhappy,” said the old lady in alarm. 

“I do not know. I have been low-spirit- 
ed all day; I have a presentiment of trou- 
ble. I feel more like making my room dark 
and going to bed, than like seeing any one. 
My head seems on fire, and my hands and 
feet are cold as ice, this sultry day. I hope 
1 am not going to be sick, though it would 
be a fitting sequel to the most wretched day 
I ever lived,” she murmured to herself. 

“That looks like chills. Your liver has 
some way got out of kilter; you don’t sleep 
enough, and you set and write and read too 
much. I'll make you some ginger tea, and 
you lay down a spell on my bed and sleep 
till supper is ready. I'll go round still as a 
mouse and hum a little, and I guess you'll 
drop off and wake up good as new. Oh! 
here’s a letter for you, which I almost for- 
got to give you,” she added, taking it from 
her capacious pocket. 

It was from Jacob. How full and round 
the characters were, so different from the 
straggling letters he made twelve months 
ago. They seemed a tower of strength just 
now to her, lying sick and discouraged upon 
the bed. She eagerly opened the envelope 
and read :— 

Dear Miss FanspaweE.—I hope the pine 
groves are cooler than this row of tall hous- 
es, and the lake breeze more refreshing than 
street dust in the air of a sweltering city. 
The change from moist, shadowy woods to 
brick and mortar tells on my body, if not 
brain, and I find I have much superfluous 
flesh to lose, if I would be half way com- 
fortable. I would not go back to Tomp- 
kins for all it contains, but I confess to ase- 
cret longing for my old boat, and a home- 
sickness, at times, for barns and woods. 
One does not easily outgrow early associa- 
tions and habits; my hands sometimes itch 
for the fee! of the axe, and my ears ache to 
hear the boatmen’s songs, and my heart 
beats faster and fuller at the memories of 
the free life I lived in camp and on raft. 
Twenty-four years, nearly one-half of a 
man’s working life, spent in rough work, 
into which one need not throw any part of 
his soul! Too bad, I say, when I think of 
all I might have been; and yet it must have 
been needed. I think it was Bayard Taylor 
who wrote, 

“For not to any race or clime 
Is the completed sphere of life revealed; 

He who would make his own that round sublime 
Must pitch his tent on many a distant field.” 
And so, if I live twenty-four years longer, 
and continue the work Iam engaged in, I 
shall have lived two lives, the very antipo- 
des of each other, and found out the secrets 
of both. From a home and town utterly 
destitute of books and every incentive to la- 
bor except for material ends, I have come 
to books of endless yariety, to a friend of 
many resources, to a career that promises 
wealth to mind — to everything, in short, 
that goes to make up a man of symmetrical 
proportions. I have no need to think of 
physical training. Tompkins brought me 
to the full stature in that respect; now I 
have only to bring a dwarfed mind and soul 
to the average size, and then, Miss Fan- 
shawe, though neither may attain uncom- 
mon growth, yet I hope you will not be 
ashamed of the statue that received its first 

chiseling at your hand. 

I did not tell you, in my last, that Mr. 
Hapgood is off for a summer saunter. I had 
a brief note from him yesterday, mailed at 
Ticonderoga. As he is so near you, I would 
not be surprised if he called upon you. 
Tompkins offers little that is attractive to a 
tourist; but if within its borders a young la- 
dy sojourned, with whom I had correspond- 
ed a year, and half fallen in love with 
through her charmingly .fresh letters, I 
should think it was the most interesting spot 
on the face of the earth! And so will he. 
If his smooth, cultured letters have won 
you, never so little, his graces of person and 
manner will complete the conquest, and cer- 
tain eyes that used to blaze in fury at the 
mention of love, will melt to tenderness un- 
der its influence. 

Mr. Hapgood knows nothing of such 
struggles, as you and I have suffered, with 
adverse fortune. He has bank stock, and a 
constantly growing practice, and is alread 
talked of for Congress. But he is unselfis 
and sympathetic as a child; and for these 
rare qualities in a man so highly favored, I 
give him a “‘love passing that of Woman.” 
I read your weekly letters to the Ledger, and 
enjoy them; but you will forgive me, my 
friend, when 1 say they are unworthy your 
best self; they are the froth upon the blood- 
red wine. I wait to see you pour out, by 
and by. You only play upon the surface of 
things with your pen. I remember you used 
to sound depths, when talking tome. How 
far away that time seems. I have lived a 
life since then. -And you? Cordially yours, 

JACOB F'su, 

Margaret read the letter twice, then laid 
it under her pillow and pressed a cheek 
against it. How restful it seemed, how 
strong and hopeful! She dropped into an 
uneasy slumber, and dreamed she was a 
dove trying to fly on broken wing. She 
awoke with a start, and the cold perspira- 
tion stood in drops on her face. She heard 
Minerva Pratt giggling, then Mr. Gibbs’ 
boisterous laugh; she tried to remember 
where she was, but could not, until she 
heard Mr. Bleeker’s quick, firm step on the 
porch, Then her senses wandered again; 
now her skiff was toping on the waves, 
now it rested motionless, entangled in briers 
which pierced her on every side; now she 
laughed something to scorn, and again she 
moaned, and the hot, bitter tears rolled 
from the half-closed eyes. Mrs. Hulett 
paused in her work and listened to the in- 
coherent talk of the sick girl, then repeated 
the words to her guests. Mr. Bleeker 
could connect the broken sentences—his 
miserable conscience accused him of wrong; 
he blamed himself for irritating her until 
her nervous system had yielded to the strain. 

That she should take such a dislike to his 





company puzzled him, for never before 
had womankind been slow to confess its 
enjoyment of his society. He thought he 
understood all the secret springs of a girl’s 
conduct; but here was a case baffling solu- 
tion. ‘There is but one clue to the mys- 
tery, that is all,” thought Mr. Bleeker. “‘I 
have the misfortune not to be Jacob Fish. 
It is the old story; first she pitied and then 
she loved him. Well, I have had my brief 
dream of a happiness not to be mine, and 
a waking so rude and sharp that I shall not 
soon be guilty of the like folly. But Mar- 
garet Fanshawe, a truer heart will never 
beat for you; a larger love never seek to 
enfold you, for you have seemed the only 
woman worth winning.” 

Mrs. Hulett interrupted his meditation by 
saying, ‘‘Come out here a minute, Mr. 
Bleeker. I want to speak to you.” He 
obeyed the summons. There on the bed, 
with burning face and half-shut eyes, poor 
Margaret lay. Her hair, escaped from 
comb and net, seemed fleeing in every di- 
rection, in purplish-black waves. Her hands 
clutched the sheet as if she suffered pain, 
and her body moved restlessly. 

“She must have a doctor,” said Mr. 
Bleeker, with strange emphasis. ‘‘There is 
no time to be lost. I shall go for one. 
Send your friends home. Their senseless 
jargon is enough to drive a well person 
crazy;’ and the words came fast from his 
troubled heart. ‘‘Watch her carefully, my 
good woman; do not neglect her for any- 
thing, andI’ll see to it that you lose nothing 
by it. Good God! if she should die, 1 
should feel that I had murdered her, who 
would give my life to save her!” 

‘‘What does he take me for?” said Mrs. 
Hulett, indignantly. “If my love cannot 
save her, his money cannot. As if she 
isn’t as dear tome as to you! She'll live 
for us both, my good man, or there ain’t a 
word of truth ina fortin. I'll send over 
for Samantha; she’s worth a regiment of 
doctors; besides, she’ll be glad to do some- 
thing for Jacob’s friend.” 

She bent down and kissed the crimson 
cheek; as she did so, the sleeper murmured 
the name Jacob, while a soft smile flitted 
across her face. Mrs. Hulett started as if 
shot, and fell over the arm of her rocking- 
chair into a position from which she extri- 
cated herself with difficulty. ‘‘She must 
mean Robert; I must be gittin’ deaf,” dis- 
trusting her own ears rather than the eternal 
fitness of things. She kissed her again, 
hoping to hear the name once more, but 
this time there was no response. 

The doctor arriving late in the evening, 
pronounced it a case of brain fever, ‘‘super- 
induced by excessive mental laBor and 
bodily excitement.” ‘‘You are doing all I 
can do, excepting in soporifics,” he said, 
turning to Mrs. Hulett. ‘If possible, I 
would stay over night with you, but I pre- 
sume this young gentleman is a—” 

“Friend of the family, sir, and ready to 
execute any commands,” said Mr. Bleeker, 
promtly. ‘If I can be of any service, I 
will remain here through the night, Mrs. 
Hulett.” 

“T should feel safer with a man around, 
though Samantha is coming over as quick 
as Fish gets settled for the night, but she 
couldn’t go after the doctor agin, if the 
symptoms shouldn’t better. Will it run six 
weeks, like sinkin’ typhus, doctor? She 
never was sick before, though for the two 
last weeks she’s been kind of peaked and 
hain’t slept enough to put in tea.” 

“I hope not,” Dr. Howard answered, 
keeping his mind on the main question. 
“She has a good constitution, which is in 
her favor, and I know she will have good 
care, for you are a born nurse, Mrs, Hulett.” 

“If | haint, I can be,” replied she, looking 
pleased with the compliment. ‘‘I never had 
no patience with folks that can’t turn their 
hand to anything. I ain’t much on ginger- 
bread work, but when it comes to a regular 
tussle, you may look to see Mariar Hulett 
in the thickest of it.” 

She bathed the hot forchead, smoothed 
the sheets, and gazed with eyes full of tears 
into the face of her charge. 

“Keep out visitors,” said the doctor- 
‘‘and I hope we shall bring her around ina 
few days.” 

Said Mrs. Hulett, looking keenly into the 
eyes of Mr. Bleeker, ‘‘1 don’t know for cer- 
tain if your place is here by this sick-bed. 
I don’t know, I say, for sure, if you havea 
better right here than anybody else; but I 
do hope if you have, you won’t be bashful 
about stayin’ and seein’ us through the 
trouble. You needn’t mind us two old 
women, not a mite.”’ 

“Itis not a question of right, Mrs. Hulett, 
but of duty. My time is at your disposal. 
I never yet saw suffering, that I was not 
willing to alleviate it as much asI could.” 

She was not satisfied with his answer. 
‘Seems as close-mouthed as a clam; but ac- 
tions speak louder than words,” in which 
“Samantha” was fully agreed, and the sub- 
ject was dismissed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TURKISH LIFE. 








The men and women live in different parts 
of the house. Neither is allowed, without 
permission, to enter the territory of the oth- 
er. Ina Turkish house the men and women 
do not take their meals together, do not 








sit around a table, and can hardly be 
said to feed decently. It is quite possible 
for men and women who do not know the 
use of a fork to be very clean about their 
food, but the use of a fork isa great step 
towards cleanliness in eating, A Turk 
holding a considerable position in the State 
will take a handful of boiled rice from the 
common dish, and after having squeezed 
all the water out by working well in his 
hand, will put the lump into the mouth of a 
guest, asa mark of peculiar favor. There 
is a slovenliness about Turks at their meals 
which is probably due to the fact that men 
and women do not take their meals togeth 
er. The object of the meal is solely to eat, 
Small tables, usually without cloths, the 
dishes ready for everyone's fingers, and the 
absence of a score of small conveniences 
which every European table furnishes, could 
only be tolerated by people who get their 
meals anyhow. What is said of breakfast 
applies equally to the other meals during 
the day. The civilizing effect upon a house- 
hold of requiring all the members to meet 
together, the attention which has to be giv- 
en to dress, and to certain proprieties of 
life, the conversation which takes place, are 
all so many influences which the Turkish 
home is entirely without. The truthis that 
the separation destroys everything worth 
speaking of as home life, and causes the life 
of a Turk in his own house to be utterly 
weurisome and stupid. 
oe 
WOMAN AND HER TRIMMINGS, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, in her 
‘‘Woman’s Kingdom,” in the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, writes thus on the question of dress:— 

Eliza 8. Turner, in an interesting essay 
entitled ‘‘Woman and Her Trimmings,” in- 
dulges in a new classification; i. e. The 
wolf is a chasing animal, the monkey an 
imitating animal, man an inventing animal, 
Woman a trimming animal. Thus it has 
been in our past. Will it be so in our 
future? Is Woman to figure forever in the 
scale of existence as not only the trimming, 
but distinctively the trimmed animal of the 
planet? The one type must be reshaped, 
recolored, regaited, before she dare present 
herself to the world for valuation: Mrs. 
Turner herself answers her pointed question 
in this hopefully suggestive manner: ‘So 
far as the disposition to ornament the body 
is in conformity with the essential laws of 
our human nature, it will continue in spite 
of argument and ridicule; so far as it is a 
phase of human development, a childish 





‘manifestation of a still youthful race, we 


may expect in time to grow beyond it. 
That the present inordinate value placed by 
us on personal upholsiery is characteristic 
of such a stage of progress, and is not char- 
acteristic of a sex, I am as certain as I am 
that men are at present, taking all Christen- 
dom, on a higher plane than women. I be- 
lieve that there has been no phase of friv- 
olity, helplessness, or extravagance at any 
time exhibited by one sex, which has not 
in each case at an earlier date its counterpart 
in the other sex. Witness the time when a 
London beau was ashamed to appear on the 
street on his own two feet, divested of the 
Bath chair which should enshrine and sup- 
port him. Witness the time when a gentle- 
man was no gentleman unless arrayed in 
shoes with points so immensely long that 
they must be attached to his waist with 
silken cords. Witness the tragic time 
when noblemen were reduced to suicide or 
highway robbery through their necessities 
in the one item of Jaces for their personal 
adornment. Witness that melancholy sum- 
mer night, one hundred years ago, when 
the British Parliament was suddenly dis- 
solved because the extreme heat and conse- 
quent perspiration made the paint run in 
streams down the cheeks of the statesmen.” 

We must confess that after reading that 
last sentence of Mrs. Turner’s, and reflect- 
ing upon the statesmanship of a century 
ago, we are disposed to wonder if a little 
ornamentation might not prove beneficial. 
Let no one imagine that we do not believe 
in the moral effect of artistic dress—it is 
the constant fluctuation of fashion, and the 
time and thought given to the constantly 
changing costumes, that we inveigh against. 

We must crowd in Mrs, Turner’s picture 
of the mysterious influence of the mythical 
Mrs. Grundy: ‘‘Am I right? Will I do? 
Has my train the true es Has my pan- 
nier the proper set? How many Mrs. 
Grundys are whispering to their neigh- 
bors that I have no style? There is one 
looking straight atme now. Good heaven! 
the lace on her overskirt is almost plain, 
while mine is all in gathers. She knows— 
1 feel it-—she knows that mine was made by 
a second-rate dress-maker.”’ 

Victim No.2: “AmI right? WillI do? 
I fear I have made a mistake in my flowers; 
there is not a wreath in sight of just this 
shade. There is Mrs. Grundy looking at 
me. Good heaven! the lace on her overskirt 
is all in gathers, while mine is almost plain. 
She knows—I feel it—she knows that I made 
it myself.” 

And now, my friends, a crisis approaches. 
The mind of each Mrs. G. is at the same 
instant illuminated by a glimpse into the 
mind of the other. Each is thinking, with 
a flash of delight and wonder, ‘‘why I nee¢ 
not be afraid of her; she is actually afraid 
of me.” Then, like a jubilant storm of 
music, arise the explanations. d 

‘“‘And you were really afraid of me?’ 

“Yes. And you don’t think the worse 
of me for not wearing real valenciennes? 

“No. And you don’t think I’m out of 
style in gloves that are only three buttons: 
Between ourselves, I hate style.” 

‘Between ourselves I never could tell ex- 
actly what it is.” 

‘‘Let’s take off our gloves.” 

‘‘Let’s pin up our trains.” . 

“Don’t let’s pretend we like classical 
music.” 

“TI will if you will.” : 

“And do we in our new freedom abolish 
law?” 

‘Heaven forbid! We keep the laws of 
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taste, the laws of art, the laws of Christi- 
anity; only the idiot laws of ‘Grundy’ shall 
be a dead letter.” 

—_—— eo — 


LONDON LITERARY PEOPLE. 


I have been bappy since I reached Lon- 
don. Fortunately I was here thrown among 

a class of people I had always admired—al- 

most arace by themselves -- the ‘‘Pre-Ra- 

phaclites,” who appear to me like a little 
green island set in the middle of smoky, 
grimy, money-getting London. I met poets, 
painters and sculptors, men of letters and 
doctors of philosophy, literary critics, art 
critics and editors, to say nothing of other 
sorts of brilliant people. I had taken ‘‘lodg- 
ings” in the house where my old friend Joa- 
quin Miller lived. Here also I found Pren- 
tice Mulford, another California — to say 
nothing of a distinguished Polish baron, 
also a writer. The other day I received 
cards from Lady Hardy for a recption at 
her house, where all the /iterati of London 
meet or hope to meet. There I saw many 
cf the great men of the place—few of them 
great by wealth or title, but all of them 
great by reason of intellect. It is reported 
here that Joaquin Miller is to be married to 
the only daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Hardy. She is a tall, lovely girl, graceful 
asa calla lily, and has written two books 
herself. Her mother is also an authoress, 
and has published several works. 
1 have seen the proof of Joaquin Miller’s 
new book, which is now in press. It relates 
to his life among the Modocs. I can say it 
will create asensation. Lord Percival Graves 
who has just published a volume of sweet 
little Irish poems, came up to Mr. Miller to 
be complimented. Mr. Miller brought him 
to me. I found him a modest, stirring 
youth, whom you would hardly suspect of 
poetic proclivities. Swinburne I have met 
also. Somehow, he does not strike me 
pleasantly. He is, I think, fearfully ugly, 
and has nervousness about him that makes 
you wish he would keep still just one mo- 
ment. Swinburne lives with his father, a 
short distance out of town. Every now and 
then he escapes from rigid parental authori- 
ty, takes a run up to London, and has what 
he calls a time. We in California would call 
ita spree. He seems to have the kindest 
feelings for his fellow-men. To see this fa- 
mous poet (Swinburne) write is a terrible 
experience. He took a sudden inspiration 
in my room one day, and, without a word 
of explanation or apology, seated himself at 
my writing-table, displaced all my things, 
and commenced writing. His whole face 
worked vehemently; he pounded steadily 
with his left hand on the table, and his feet 
kept time in unison with his body, to the 
monotonous thumping. As soon as he had 
finished he jumped up, seized his hat, 
and, with a hurried ‘‘good-by,” rushed off 
to find his friend Watts, to whom he always 
submits every line for criticism. His hand- 
writing is as cranky and nervous as his man- 
ner. 

Dr. Hake, who has published two volumes 
of as sweet poems as ever were written, has 
been a frequent visitor of mine. His calm, 
placid manner, and noble face, crowned 
with silvery hair, is always azest and a joy; 
and his low voice and slow speech area 
pleasant contrast to Swinburne. Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, another pre-Raphaelite poet, 
has dropped in upon me occasionally. Once 
he brought his fiancée, a daughter of Dr. 
Marston, the play writer. 

I have also seen Dr. Huffer, a genial Ger- 
man, with a face like a ripe autumn moon, 
and Mr. Watts, and William and Christina 
Rosetti, the poets. Christina is a delicate 
woman, with very beautiful dark eyes, and 
a very sweet, expressive face. Her brother 
is darker, and has dark, passionate-looking 
eyes. Dante Rosetti 1 did not see. I was 
at the grand banquet given for destitute au- 
thors, at which Premier Gladstone presided. 
Joaquin Miller had an invitation, and at last 
the wild “poet of the Sierras” adopted a 
swallow-tailed coat and white necktie and 
went. A number of ladies had invitations 
to goa—and look on—and see the British lit- 
erary lions eat. Through the kind offices of 
Lady Hardy I had one sent me, and so with 
her and her daughter I went. The lion ate 
lll he fell into a comatose state, and then 
he commenced toasting and speechifying. 
We ladies had the exquisite pleasure of be- 
ing lookers-on at the banquet and listeners 
to the speeches. I made many a mental 
photograph of ridiculous situations, but of 
Course it would never do to tell them, — 
Vincinnati Commercial. 





—-_-§-<>-o— 


MALDEN IN THE FIELD. 


Epirors Journa.—I write to say that 
We held our first meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Club, for the Fall Campaign, 
on Wednesday evening last, at which time 
We elected twelve delegates, to meet with 
you at your coming Convention. I send 
you the names: Mrs. A. A. Knights, Mrs. 
F. A. Hill, Miss Maria Wilson, Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson, Mrs. M. A. Foster, Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, Judge Pettingill, Mrs. Annie Mon- 
ly, Mrs. L. W. Jones, Mrs. C. P. Lacoste, 
Mrs. Geo. Withrie, Mrs. F. Hinckley. Hop- 
‘ng you may have a harmonious gathering, 
that shall result in the good of the cause, I 
am fraternally yours, 

CARRIE P. Lacoste, Sec. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A cemngiots education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools, 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
— — Vy “~ Sy ousioe guesess. 
e boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh “ppropriate exercises. 
The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be ins ted, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Syanereate, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Tes Gananse are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
os e : on and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

an 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 

128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, R. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd stamp for particulars. Dr, Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, IL 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


New7spaper 


PRINTER. 





Malad n, Mass, 


W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 
Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO ’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


a 
ae 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


wes invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the Lower sede. 

WE IMPO OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small Et cr the first cost As 

tation, OUR PRIC LL BE FOUND w- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 

retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. |. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. ; 
Address 

MRS. H. 8S, HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 





FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 
Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
&& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Lovvy Prices! 
JOEL GOLDITHWAITIZ & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 


BOSTON 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


It was a happy thought in Osgood & Co. 
to issue a vest-pocket series on the East- 
ern Question. The public mind now turns 
to the sad and thrilling scenes in that sec- 
tion, with the desire to know more of the 
history of the various provinces of the Turk- 
ish Empire, as well as of Russia and Greece. 
The small volume on Russia contains a com- 
prehensive history of this nation. It would 
have been much more useful if the first fifty 
pages, which treats of the times before Pe- 
ter the Great, had been condensed into one- 
fourth of the spaee, so as to allow of a fuller 
treatment of the present resources of Russia, 
the condition of the people and the organi- 
zation of the army. 

In the latter respect the volume on Mon- 
tenegro and Bulgaria is more to the point. 
The Montenegrians are a brave and gallant 
people, and their life has a wild simplicity 
and picturesqueness which is very fascinat- 
ing. They remind one of the Swiss, though 
they are semi-civilized. The government 
is as simple as the habits of the people. In- 
dividual personal liberty prevails. The 
Montenegrians are frugal and industrious, 
inured to hardship, and make good fighters. 
They are very patriotic, and obey the orders 
of their chiefs, and cheerfully die in battle. 
Some of their ideas about war will explain 
why they commit those atrocities which 
now shock us. They cut off the heads of 
those enemies whom they take with arms in 
their hands, and spare only those who sur- 
render before the battle. The Montenegrian 
soldier never asks for mercy, and in war 
lives on what he can lay his hands upon. He 
isa skillful marksman, and is personally 
very brave. He is better adapted for moun- 
tain warfare, or for an advanced guard than 
for sustained fighting in regular battles. All 
in all he is an interesting, semi-civilized sol- 
dier, with a love of country which amounts 
to a passion, and a courage which makes 
him a formidable warrior. 


The volume on ‘‘Asia Minor and the Cau- 
casus” gives us a picture of that portion of 
Asiatic Turkey where the war is now raging 
and from the condition of the roads and the 
mountainous character of the scenery makes 
the difficulties of a campaign clear to the 
American reader. It is from this section that 
those fierce, wild horsemen, the Kurds and 
Turkomans come, who carry terror with 
them. These nomadic soldiers are magnifi- 
cent riders, and can fire their pieces with 
precision when at full gallop, as they turn 
round in their saddles and discharge them 
on an advancing foe. They are natural free- 
booters, and in war are very useful for irreg- 
ular cavalry service. But though natural 
thieves, they are brave, and prove excellent 
allies to an army. 


‘Servia and Roumania,” another of this 
series, tells much of real value. The Rou- 
manians are one of the most mixéd races on 
earth, while the Servians are the most pure- 
ly Slavic race on the Continent, and their 
history is lighted up with periods of heroic 
struggle. They are described as a Strong 
and stalwart race. Pauperism is unknown 
among them. There is no country in the 
world where life and property are more se- 
cure. They are at once shrewd and imagi- 
native, brave and industrious, sincere and 
simple in conduct as in faith. An over- 
whelming majority are members of the 
Greek Church, and this naturally brings 
them into sympathy with the Russians. 
Their hearts also burn with the memory of 
wrongs inflicted by the Turks. ‘They area 
warlike people, and have a possible war 
strength of from 130,000 to 150,000 men. 
Their social state in some respects is pecu- 
liar. The whole family is collected in the 
homestead, after the patriarchal fashion, the 
old man and his good wife, the sons and 
daughters and the grandchildren. They 
work and take their meals in common, and 
in the evening gather in a group around the 
hearth. When the family becomes too large 
for a single household, then another is built 
near by. Thus the family tie is very strong 
in Servia. 

In Roumania, also, the Greek Church pre- 
vails, the priests are generally ignorant and 
opposed to improvements; still there are 
some signs of the people waking up. 
Though their civilization is of the Oriental 
type,there is a craving to imitate the French, 
and the French language is used in ‘‘the 
best circles.”” The young ladies sing French 
songs, and both they and ‘“‘the lower class- 
es” are very fond of the French opera. The 
climate is healthful, the people live long and 
doctors are rare. The population has 
decreased in consequence of foreign and do- 
mestic conflicts, and as the people lack in 
energy they have not repaired the ravages 
of war. As this section is so near Austria, 
in the future breaking up of the Turkish 
empire it is doubtful whether this province 

will be annexed to Austria or Russia. 

Each of these small volumes has a map, 
and we commend them to those who desire 
to know more of the Eastern Question. 

i. 


MissEmily Faithfull, we are told, has just 
begun the publication of a new weekly 
journal, called the West London LZzepress. 
She is its editor, and has many well-known 
assistants in the literary, scientific and dra- 
matic departments. It is sold for the small 





price of a penny. It is said to be an inde 
pendent family newspaper, not representing, 
especially, the interests of the Woman Suf- 
frage party. 








-_- oe 
[From The Shield of Sept. 8.) 
PRESENTATION OF AN ADDRESS TO 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


A few friends met in Liverpool, at the 
residence of the Rev. George Butler, by 
special invitation, on Thursday, the 23d ult., 
to do honor to Mr. Garrison, by presenting 
him with an address upon the occasion of 
his return to America. There were present 
(besides Mr. and Mrs. Butler), Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Borchardt (of Man- 
chester), Dr. Burrows, Mr. Arthur 8. Butler, 
Mr. Chas. Butler, Dr. Carson, Mrs. Drury, 
Mrs. Goulder, Miss Howarth, Mme. Mariet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Llewelyn, Mrs. McTaggart, 
Mrs. Whittle (of Claughton), Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing Whittle, &. 

Mr. Butler, in introducing Mr. Garrison, 
alluded to his self-denying labors in the 
cause of negro emancipation, as well as to 
his heroic devotion to the cause of women, 
whether in this country or in America. He 
expressed a hope that his health would prove 
to have been greatly benefitted by his recent 
travels, wishing him a safe return to be a 
blessing to the women of his own country. 

Mrs. Butler read the address, the signa- 
tures to which, she explained, were repre- 
sentative names, and which thus expressed 
the sentiments of several thousands of wo- 
men. Alluding to the interest taken by 
Mr. Garrison in the movement for opposing 
legalized immorality, Mrs. Butler referred 
to the fatal mistake made in some quarters, 
of regarding the police as guardians of 
morals, She read a letter (one of a large 
number of similar import which she had 
received) from Mrs. Nichol, of Edinburgh, 
expressing her regret at being unable to be 
present on the occasion, and testifying her 
sentiments of respect and admiration towards 
Mr. Garrison. 

Mr. Garrison, in reply, expressed the 
pleasure with which he received the ad- 
dress, remarking, in reference to the kind 
terms in which he had been spoken of, that 
while those who were struggling in a good 
cause had to put up with the opprobrium 
cast upon them by their adversaries, it was 
perhaps allowable that they should speak 
well of one another; it could, he thought, 
do no great harm. He advocated the 
maintenance of a high moral standard in 
carrying on the crusade against regulated- 
vice, and stated, by way of illustration, that 
when those who opposed the emancipation 
of the negro brought forward statistics to 
prove that cotton could not be grown by 
free labor, the reply of the abolitionists was, 
that it couid, in fact, be raised by freemen 
better than by slaves, but that if not, slavery 
was an accursed thing, and ought to be 
abolished. He held that God had made it 
morally impossible that sinful legislation 
should ever be attended with good results 
in the end; it was not written so in the 
divine record, and the verdict would not be 
so. Referring to the approaching Congress 
at Geneva, he hoped that there would be no 
compromise. With regard to the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, he did not believe that Queen 
Victoria could have been aware of the 
nature of the Acts at the time when she 
gave her assent to them; but he denied that 
any position whatever could give sanction 
to immorality. He was sure the ladies 
would not abandon the high principles they 
had professed openly before the world ; 
it was not to be thought of for a moment; 
the Acts must be repealed; ministers and 
churches, and all the religious bodies in 
the land must work together until this should 
be accemplished. For himself, he hoped 
as long as he lived to be no cumberer of the 
ground, but the opposer of all that is itself 
opposed to justice and righteousness. 

Dr. Carson, Dr. Borchardt, and Dr. Bur- 
rows, all spoke strongly in favor of absolute 
abstention from compromise in the contest 
with immorality, after which the meeting 
separated. 


The following is the address (elegantly 
written upon parchment) presented on the 
occasion above referred to:— 

TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


OF BOSTON, U. 8. A. 


Dear and Honored Friend :— 

We, the undersigned, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Ladies’ National 
Association for the Abolition of the State 
Regulation of Vice, desire, before you leave 
this country, to tender to you the expression 
of our deep gratitude for the invaluable ser- 
vice you have rendered the sacred cause of 
Liberty and of Social Purity, by the repeat- 
ed public expression of your sympathy with 
and approval of the principles and labors of 
the Repeal Association. 

We desire also to express our acknowl- 
edgment of the strength and hope we have 
derived from personal intercourse with you, 
or from reading your encouraging words— 
words which derive an extraordinary force 
and vitality from the fact of your own noble 
life-work for the redemption of the slave. 

As women, especially,-—and in the name 
of hundreds of women of the Association 
we represent, as well as our own,—we thank 
you, from the depths of our hearts, for the 
stand you have made in America, through- 
out your life, for the principle of the abso- 
lute equality of all human beings; and, 
more lately, in our own land, for the appli- 





cation of that principle as between men and 
women, in presence of the moral law. 
KATHARINE BACKHOUSE, 
Mary A. Estrin, 
Evizanetu P. Ne #®oL, 
MarGaret A. TAXNER, 
Exiza WiGHAM, 
PriscitLA McLAREN, 
Marearet B. Lucas, 
Lucy THoMAs, 
KATHARINE L, THOMASSON, 
Ursuta M. Brieut, 
Mary MERRYWEATHER, 
Hannau P. Kenway, 
Lucy F. Marcu Pui.uirps, 
Mary PRIESTMAN, 
CELIA WALKER, 
EmiLie AsHuRsT VENTURI, 
Mary STEWARD, 
JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 
ADDRESS TO WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
From the Committee of the Midland Electoral 

Union for the Repeal of the Contagious Dis- 

eases Acts :— 

We avail ourselves of the opportunity af- 
forded by your visit to Birmingham to offer 
you a hearty welcome, and the expression 
of our deepest respect. 

We feel grateful for the encouragement 
which the example of your public career 
cannot fail to inspire in all who are striving 
for morality, justice, and liberty. The 
chief characteristics of that career we con- 
sider to be so firm a belief in the equal right 
of all men to liberty, that compromise with 
slavery in any form was absolutely impossi- 
ble to you; so keen a sense of justice, that 
those who were the most contemned by their 
fellow-men found in that very contempt a 
sure passport to your sympathy; and moral- 
ity so pure, that its noble impatience of evil 
has caused a social revolution. 

We cannot adequately express our sense 
of thankfulness that, through all the dan- 
ee of persecution an¢ privation, you have 

ived to see the realization of the glorious 
dream of your youth—the object towards 
which your steadfast manhood strove. Un- 
daunted by fear of social infamy and per- 
sonal violence, unmindful of apathy or rid- 
icule, it was your privilege to hold aloft the 
standard of principle, in the firm trust that 
it would claim allegiance from the Divinity 
that is in the hearts of men. This trust has 
been justified ; and the moral uprising which 
you and your fellow-abolitionists inspired, 
has proved that an appeal to the loftiest 
emotions of humanity will both educe and 
strengthen the best part of man’s nature. 

While none of the personal dangers which 
beset your early career await us, we claim, 
in some degree, your sympathy in the cause 
which bands us together. Ours is an at- 
tempt to remove slavery as real and as de- 
grading as that which you have helped to 
abolish. 

The Acts which we seek to repeal are but 
a tentative step towards the system of regu- 
lation of vice which generally prevails on 
the Continent of Europe, and in which we 
see fully developed the evils whose germ we 
hope to destroy in our country. 

n that system every motive, almost every 
effect of the slavery which you have suc- 
ceeded in abolishing finds an exact counter- 
part. It is founded on the assumption of 
the justifiable domination of one part of the 
human race over their fellow-beings. It can 
only be carried out by absolute denial of 
civic rights to the subjected. It needs the 
intrusion of tyrannical power into the midst 
of municipal life; as civilized countries, 
where freedom is professed, dare not form- 
ulate in laws the arbitrary procedure de- 
manded by its exigencies. It is character- 
ized by the sale of human beings; and as it is 
impossible to make a slave without at the 
same time creating a tyrant, its demoraliz- 
ing effects on the dominant class are at least 
as conspicuous as on the subjected. 

The youth of England are now educated by 
our laws in the theory that vice is a neces- 
sity in man, for which it is the duty of the 
State to make safe provision, as far as may 
be. This horrible doctrine, with its inevi- 
table corollary of a subject class, we hold is 
calculated as effectually to poison the puri- 
ty of social life, and to destroy national 
morality, as the theory of negro slavery. 
The old aboli¢ionists discovered the disin- 
tegrating effects on society of the subjection 
of color; the new abolitionists recognize that 
of class. 

We assume, then, with you, the equal 
right of all to liberty and the free life of 
moral elevation. In proportion as men are 
inclined to brutishness, we claim need of 
legislative purity; in proportion as women 
are subject to temptation, we see the neces- 
sity of protection by recognizing an equal 
standard of morality, irrespective of sex. 
Strengthened by the lessons of your life, and 
encouraged by your success, we will con- 
tinue the course of the new abolition, un- 
mindful of the opposition which had for 
you no terrors, the cynicism which never 
daunted you. 

Signed by request and on behalf of the 
Midland Electoral Union for the Repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. 

R. F. Martineau, 
Chairman of Committee. 
ARTHUR Joun NAIsu, 
Hon. Secretary. 
JNO. EpwarD BAKER, 
Treasurer. 

To the foregoing address (also handsome- 
ly inscribed upon parchment), Mr. Garrison 
replied, first, orally, and subsequently in a 
written acknowledgement, expressing his 
grateful appreciation of the tribute paid to 
his anti-slavery career, and warmly com- 
mending the great moral uprising in Eng- 
land against the indefensible and demoral- 
izing legislation of the British Parliament 
on the subject of licentiousness. 

oo 
MINORITY LAW ENFORCED IN 
CONNECTICUT. 








Eprrors JOURNAL. — We have just wit- 
nessed the sale, at the sign-post, of cows of 
our own raising. This is the fourth time 
the outrage has been committed by the re- 
creant descendants of noble ancestors who 
fought, bled and yielded up their lives, even, 
in defence of the same principles for which 





two defenceless women are now standing up. 
They have broken no law, according to the 
Constitution of their country, which truly 
declares that ‘Governments derive their 
just power from the consent of the govern- 
ed.” We had always been brought up with 
the idea that in a Republican government, 
the majority must govern by making the 
laws. But we find it otherwise in the State 
of Connecticut. Here our property can be 
seized, and sold at the auction block by a 
law of the minority of the citizens of this 
State, which says that taxation without rep- 
resentation is not tyranny, but is the law of 
the land. The iniquitous and underhanded 
contrivance of our town officials to get our 
cows from us by slipping them off hastily at 
a low price, was foiled by our lawyer from 
Hartford, who, after one cow was bid off, 
asked the collector the amount of the tax 
and the cost, and the collector dared not re- 
fuse to tell him, as he did us last Fall; and as 
soon as the second one was put up he imme- 
diately called out to make up the $103.43, 
and the other cow had to be left, and all 
driven into our yard in peace. Thecharges 
were so out of the way that our lawyer in- 
tends that a court shall try whether a rapa- 
cious collector can bring in such a bill. He 
took it with him to Hartford, so that I can- 
not enumerate the items. I know hecharg- 
ed $10 for keeping three cows a week, and 
took all the milk himself, though he gota 
neighbor to pasture them for him. I sup- 
pose he gave him fifty cents each, as that is 
all we allow a week for pasturing, and we 
are said to have the best of feed. If a cow 
does not pay for her keeping in summer, by 
her milk, cow-keeping had better be given 
up at once. He also set down four dollars 
for driving the cows about two miles, per- 
haps taking him an hour; and all else is in 
proportion. A justice of the peace and the 
town lawyer were at the auction, but they 
did not open their mouths to give such un- 
heard-of advice as they did last year. 
J. AnD A. SMITH. 
Glastonbury, Conn., Sept. 22, 1877. 


ome UO 
SCHOOLS IN MARYLAND. 





The example of Maryland is worthy of 
imitation by her Southern neighbors. Our 
first state system of public schools was or- 
ganized under the constitution of 1864, In 
1867 the Confederates gained control of the 
state, every distinctive feature of the consti- 
tution of 1864 was abclished, compensation 
for the slaves was demanded from the Gen. 
eral Government, a demand that still stands 
in the Bill of Rights, but there was good 
sense enough among them to hold on to the 
school system and in some respects to im- 
prove it. This at the same time that the 
“Carpet Bagger” who had nursed the schools 
into life was dismissed in disgrace. For 
ten years no county in the state has had 
less than seven and a half months school 
each year. True, the colored schools are 
separate from the white, but all are on the 
same footing under the law. It may not be 
out of place to say that in the first county, 
(Cecil) to place its colored schools on equal 
terms with the white, the measure was Car- 
ried by a man (Dr. Makall) as thoroughly 
fossilized as any who can be found in the 
South. At present the Comptroller stands 
charged by the State Superintendent with 
having failed to account for $400.000 of the 
School Fund, an affair that, had not all the 
parties been Democrats, would have rung 
ere this from Maine to Oregon, but the 
counties keep up the schools. For the last 
year the average for the State was nine 
months. Every Maryland child to-day has 
a school in his reach where he or she can ac- 
quire a common schcol education. Virgin- 
ia can do as much. Is she willing? When 
the South quits whining and begging for 
sympathy, when it makes life secure to all 
and supports schools free to all, the ‘‘South- 
ern Problem,” will be solved. Virginia 
boasts her long line of illustrious names. Is 
it too much to expect her to pay her honest 
debts and educate her children? She is 
able. Is she willing? The same is true of 
all the others of the Southern States. They 
have ‘‘Home Rule,” the ‘‘South is solid,” 
let it pay its own bills. 

I have no wish to quarrel with Mrs. Lang- 
horne. She and I differ not in regard to 
ends but in regard to means, I hope with her 
to live to see the day when we shall have, not 
a ‘‘solid South,” but a solid nation, in which 
every child may be able to gain pure knowl- 
edge, free as air and light. A nation from 
which the drink demon shall be expelled 
and where one law shall protect and govern 
alike all races, creeds and sexes. Trusted 
friends may fail, human progress may seem 
for the moment arrested, but behind the 
cloud the sun is shining still. 

J. A. CALHOUN. 

Aberdeen, Harford Co., Md. 


a — OS — 
DEATH OF UNA HAWTHORNE, 





Miss Hawthorne, eldest daughter of the 
illustrious novelist, was one of the younger 
women of whom both England and Ameri- 
ca had just reason to be proud. To Amer- 
ica belonged the promise of her youth, to 
England its fruition. Her guidance of and 
labor in the orphan institute kept up almost 
solely by the exertions of herself and anoth- 
er young lady until want of health obliged 
her to resign, was most beautiful. Miss 
Hawthorne literally clothed the naked by 
her unwearied labors, and her ministrations 





must indeed have been difficult to replace, 
In later years her household influence 
was such as will not soon be forgotten, and 
her presence was an inspiration which all 
who have known her will gratefully cherish 
among their precious recollections. Her 
literary talents were worthy sisters of the 
earnest aspiration and noble feeling which 
gave so elevated a tone to her character and 
life. J. R.A, 


SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


The University ef Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classica} 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m3i 


- MEDICAL REGISTER, 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 


M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


gp eamenly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 




















has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. m., and 2 to4 Pp. a. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street, 

Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
‘ Cappete.—sed Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 











Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
pi ntont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 


ton, 
ga netoaraghere.—emmen & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
gn nfttnurant.—Reseel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

‘Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Trusses.-Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges,—1i28 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


To Let at Milton Hill, from Nov. 1st to May Ist, 
a very charming, cozey house on Canton Avenue. It 
is only five minutes walk from Milton Lower Mills 
Depot, and is in an excellent neighborhood. The 
house contains five chambers, two parlors and a din- 
ing room, all fully furnished after the old style. in 
mahogany. There is also a very nice kitchen, To 4 
careful family of two or three, the house will _be let 
for the entire six months for $150.00 Address Miss 5. 
C. Richardson, Canton Ave:, Milton. 2w3d). 

Wanted.—A lady would like a position as Read- 
er, is, Housekeeper or Governess. Could 
make herself very useful in a home with elderly peo- 
le. Best of City References, Address Miss L. E.G., 
yOMAN’'S JOURNAL Office. 2w3. 














Wanted, —Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4% Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. Mm. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 


Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, for 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 














NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
Swarthmore College, DelawareCo., Pa. —_ 3m25_ 


. Pal 7 - Ts. 
PEN MARKING. 
Monograms and Fancy Letters drawn upon all 
Linen and Cotten Goods, with Ink warranted Indeli- 
ble. Also Roman and Writing. 2 
M. B.TOBEY,. | 
28 Temple Place, Boston. 1m3 





Parlez vous Francais ¥ 
Many to whom this question is asked will answer; 
“IT can write and read it, but I cannot speak it. 
French Conversation only. Simple and easy method 
by Monsieur de S°Enancour de Paris, 30 Upton Street- 
Classes for adults. Terms, Five dollars for ten les- 
sons. Remember the great Paris Exhibition be 
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